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It’s all in how you raise ’em: 
Acrilan® trains these luxurious 
Van Heusen ® shirts for a long life 
of automatic wash a wear! 


1 . Bearcats for looks, these Van Heusen knitted and woven 
shirts. But soft of hand ... 2. and tamed for pushbutton 
living. You just pop ’em into the washing machine*. . , 


3. and into the dryer. Thanks to Acrilan, the acrylic fiber by 
Chemstrand, they emerge ready to wear ... 4 . looking their 
luxurious best with little if any ironing. Pick up several soon. 


ACRILAN 


press Right-you can't afford not to! 


LEFT: Fabric: "ATTACHE," a blend of 709i Acrilan, 309i worsted by Milliken. In plaid combinations of brown 4 black; red i black; blue & black. Siies S-M-L-XL, about S10.95. 
RIGHT: Fabric: Jersey of 100?6 Acrilan by Allen. In stripe combinations of red 4 banker's grey; white 4 banker's grey: brown heather 4 rust. Sizes S-M-L, about $7.95. 
•Machine-wash at warm-water setting through spin cycle. Dry in preheated dryer at low <140® 160r»F.) temperature. No dryer? Stop machine before spin cycle, let shirts dnp dry. 
TUK CIIEMSTKA.ND CORIHIRATION. .■ao r.Uh Avmur, N.-w Vurk l 4 PLANTS; ACRIIA.S* ACRYLIC KIBKK — I)«'iiiur, Al«. . CHEMSTRAND* NVMIN — I', Fla. 
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DEALER 


SUPERPOSED 

by 

Browning 

What better expression than RUGGED could describe this 
carefully engineered and calibrated mechanism of toughened 
superfine steel— _>’our assurance of trouble-free service for a lifelime. 

And SMOOTH so clearly portrays its swift, silky function, 
its matchless design, a fit and finish only the most skilled 
artisan can accomplish— promise of a new experience in 
effective shooting. 

Shoot it all you can, as long and as often as you wish. After 
years of incomparable performance, you will find that your 
Superposed cost no more than 2c for each of the thousands 
of boxes of shells it fired with unerring certainty. 

The Superposed gives you the most 
for the very least. 


Browning 


WRITE for "CiiNS by Brownino,” a 28-pagc catalog showing all Browning guns in color, 
plus special chapters on shooting — practical information for gun enthusiasts. 
Browning .-Xrms Co., Dept. 3P, St, Louis 3, Mo. 
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The first Jot Clippers you will ride in are Boeing 707s. the most 
thoroughly (light-tested aircraft ever to enter eommoroial service. 


Thi^FiulieVa MAGIC HOURS TO EUROPE 


The No. 7 airline across the Atlantic welcomes 
you to a mogfc world of jet travel! Fares as low 
as *453“^° round frip fo London, *489'^° to 
Paris . . . daily from N.Y. 

Pail Am’s Jot Clippers* are ifie first trans- 
atlantic jet airliners. They are pure jets, a major 
advance over turbo-props. Four massive jet 
engines gii'e you beautifully quiet, vibration- 
free comfort at speeds up to 600 mpli. 


Jet Clippers will offer the finest, fastest trans- 
atlantic service — deluxe and economy. No in- 
crease in minimum fares. Coming; Jets to I.alin 
America, the Pacific and 'round the world. 

For fall reservations, call your Travel .Agent 
or one of the 53 offices of Fan Am in the L .S. 
and Canada. For a free, colorful, fact-filled Jet 
brochure, write: Pan American, Dept. 707, 
Box 1700, New York 17. N. Y. 


Pan American, world’s most experienced airline, 
carries almost as many people to Europe 
as the next 2 airlines combined 




Cover: "Setplre" ^ 

Sliding gracefully along under 
her red, while and blue spin- 
naker. England’s Sceptre pre- 
pares to make her challenge 
for the historic America’s Cup. 

Photograph by Brian Seed 


Kc.n iri'clc 



► The arrival of the new 
football season will be cele- 
brated with a special issue 
devoted entirely to the na- 
tion’s favorite autumn pas- 
time. It will carry Sports 
Illustrated’s annual scout- 
ing reports on 126 major U.S. 
college teams, along with 
plenty of entertainment tor 
all' a witty and penetrating 
article by a tcomaii, of all peo- 
ple, on what football means 
to hei and her sex; a discus- 
sion of the new point-alter- 
touchdown rule; and Red 
Grange’s first week's predic- 
tions of the coming games, to 
name }ust a few of the items. 


Aeknou'MimeTUi on po!7« 1 0 
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■When life looks oxford gicy . . . 


Try our 

Vichy ssoise 

GIVE YOURSELF confuk-mly to' 
our noble Vichyssoise Soup. Spoon 
up its cold velvety creaminess. 
Savor tlie tender leeks, the tiny 
potatoes, the sturdy onion. All 
blended magically with dairy 
cream thick enough to skate on. 
Perspective will return. 

Our chef, he of the "Million Dol- 
lar Palate”, sampled every known 
make of Vichyssoise. None pleased 
him completely. Then he tasted 
this one. He smiled, sniffed care- 
fully, looked into space — and 
hurled his high hat aloft. 

Thus, by tireless search, thou- 
sands of mortals have been made 
happy. Join them, today. Scr%e 
this glorious Vichyssoise chilled, 
so that the cup chatters in its 
saucer. 

OBSERVE; 

Vichyssoise is one of more than 
50 rare foods selected from Ike 
four corners of the earth. Should 
your department store or spe- 
cialty shop not have them yet, 
tell us so. We’ll tell you "where” 
by return mail. 

GENERAL FOODS 



GOURMET FOODS 

White Plains, New York 

Autumn Outdoors stores: page 60 


AN OLD FRIEND of mine— and of 
£\_ Sports Illustr.vted— called up 
the other day. He asked how I was, 
as old friends have a way of doing. I 
explained that I had never felt bet- 
ter. He accepted this in conversation- 
al stride and with as much enthusi- 
asm as the situation really called for. 
Then with somewhat more concern 
he asked after the health of Sports 
iLI.trSTR.ATED. 

That, too, I was glad to tell him, 
had never been better either. Circula- 
tion was at a new high; advertisers 
were continuing to join us in increas- 
ing numbers and with expanded 
schedules: and on our recent fourth 
birthday, as we blew out the candles 
on the cake, we could hardly have 
been more optimistic. 

Well, he had been wondering, he 
said. It seems that he had lately no- 
ticed newsstand copies of Sports II- 
LUSTR.ATED offered for the uncommon 
price of 13c. What was up? 

Newsstand sales, for one thing, I 
said. We thought it was a likely way 
to make new friends and influence 
new people, with something he might 
have heard of—an “introductory 
offer.” 

Ah, he said, like soap and cereal. 

More or less, I said. On the theory 
that if someone tries Sports Illus- 
trated once he’ll buy it again— if 
it’s any good. 

And does it turn out, this old friend 
and charter subscriber asked with 
studied gruffness, that Sports Illus- 
trated is any good? 


I had to tell him that we don’t 
know yet how many new friends w'e 
have but we know we’ve made a raft 
of new acquaintances. For during the 
time of the reduced prices news- 
stands emptied very fast all over, so 
fast that some late arrivals found 
Sports Illustratf.d already come 
and gone. 

And we know for sure that we have 
one new friend. She’s Mrs. Wallace 
Carpenter of Old 
Greenwich, Conn., 
who wrote: “I 
went to the super- 
market on Friday 
with about a doz- 
en discount cou- 
pons in my purse. 

I bought what 
they were good for 
and some other things on sale. Stand- 
ing in the checkout line I spied anoth- 
er special, a 136 Sports Illustrated. 

“It is very special indeed, and I’m 
only sorry it’s taken me this long to 
di.scover it. I’ll be looking for it again 
this week, and if it costs all of 25}i, 
I’m sure it will be worth it.” 

Sports Ili.ustrated sincerely 
hopes so, and takes this occasion to 
mention that on newsstands next 
week, and costing all of 25p, will 
be the third annual Football Issue. 
Like the introductory 136 issues, it 
has made a habit of selling out fast. 
So perhaps Mrs. Carpenter and our 
other newsstand friends, old and 
new, will not mind a suggestion that 
they do their football shopping early. 
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Mr. nnd Mrs. Richard V. Jobst of Dallas are pictured with their prized new Lincoln. Their pattern of living is 
based cm wlnit they like rather than an urge to conform. For this reason, the jobsts drive a Lincoln. I hey like the 
dramatic simplicity of the Lincoln Look — the lack of ostentation that seems to characteri/c all lasting beauty. 




rilE JOBST FAMILY 

AND THE LINCOLN LOOK 


Oil producer Richard Johst knows his engineering: 
he recommends Lincoln’s new single unit Uniframe 
construction. “That body is built to stay built. 
And it’s safe — 3 good thing to have around you.” 

LINCOLN DIVISION, I-ORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Art patron Emily Jobst has a critical eye 
for color and form. In motorcars, she be- 
lieves in function, too. That’s why she 
likes Lincoln’s handling case, and quiet. 
The Lincoln Look goes with the modern 
elegance of Mr. Johst’s office building. 
Both the office and his Lincoln Premiere 
are air-conditioned for his personal comfort. 




Fasrton 


Fashion 


coC, 

"eec/ed ' 


SOp 






‘^Hooray for the supply sergeant! 

He got a carload of Carter’s T-shirts 
and Briefs! Those Nevabind sleeves 
on the shirts and that Neva-Vex front on 
the briefs will make fighting a pleasure. 
What comfort! And no ironing needed!” 


Sup»r T-Shirts $1.S0 . . . Briefs $1.2S • . • at these and other fine stores: BOSTON, Jordan Marsh Co. • BRIDGEPORT. Howland's > BUFFALO, Marlin 
Jacobi. Inc. • CHARLOTTE. J. 0. Jonas Inc. • CHICAGO, Baskin. All Stores • CLEVELAND, The May Co. • DALLAS. James K. Wilson • DENVER. Robert Wilson Co. • DETROIT, 
J.LHudson Co. • HARTFORD. G. Fo« . MILWAUKEE, T. A. Chapman Co. . NEWARK. Hahne 4 Company . NEW HAVEN, J. Johnson 4 Sons • NEW ORLEANS, Sleven's • NEW YORK, 8. Allman; 
Franklin Simon; Wallachs • PHILADELPHIA, John Wanamaker • ROCHESTER. E. W. Edwards 4 Son .• .ST. LOUIS, WolfT's • SALT LAKE CITY, Z.C.M.I. • SANTA MONICA, Henshey's 


SCOREBOARD 

A worldwide roundup of the sports information of the iceek 


BASEBALL — MILWAL'KGE clipped sari'ly past 
last crucial hurdle, managed lo save two 
out. of five from hustling Pittsburgh to hold 
7*-^-gamp lead over Pirates. San Francisco 
Giants, thanks to four victories in six games 
with Dodgers, ran neck-and-neck with Pi- 
rates until they hit Chicago, where they lo.st 
three straight, .slipped games off pace 
and only two ahead of streaking Rerllegs, 
who walloped Phillies six times, pushed 
them into cellar, 

NRW YORK YANKEKB hegiin week by heat- 
ing Washington 7 6 for Rob Turley's 20th, 
won three out of four from Boston, hut Sen- 
ators went on binge, took three in row be- 
for Yanks won 7-fl. But Yankee luck held 
up as Chicago went into tailspin against 
Cleveland, muddletl along 12 games behind 
and only one halt game ahead of Red Sox. 


TENNIS ASHLEY COOPER, phlegmatic Aus- 
sie, found himself down two sets to ()ti<‘. but 
recovered brilliantly to overtake Country- 
man Ma! Anderson 6-2. 3 6. 4 6, 10 8. 8 6 
for I'.S. Single.s Championship at Forest 
Hills and complete rare triple (other titles: 
Wimbledon, Australian!. Althea Gibson 
held firm under i)re.«sure. got her big game 
working in lime todefeat Darlene Hard3 6, 
G 1, 6 2 for her second crown, then an- 
nounced she would retire for “at least a 
year" to devote herself to developing career 
as a singer. 


BOATING -“roLUMniA” and "vi-m.” with 
Ansferner and Weatherly eliminated, headed 
into final America’s Cup trials at Newport. 
Columbin, showing superior speed, out- 
sailed older rival twice in first throe races 
to put gleam in eyes of selection committee. 
Next day. won to remain alive, caused 
gleam to flicker {sec page lOi. 

GERMANY swept three titles in European 
rowing championships at Poznan, but Italy’s 
eight-oared strokers pulled off biggest shock- 


focus on the deed . . . 



draws a big grin from Dodger Duke Snider sis 
he cros.ses plate in 6 3 victory over Giants. 


er, showing open water to Philadelphia’s 
Vesper Cluband Russia’sfavoredTrudcrew 
to win 2.000-meter duel in 6:19.5. 

oi.'THGARD JOCKEYS, booming up and 
down Oklahoma’sLiikeMcAlester, sen tNOA 
records flying like leaves in a hurricane, 
hauled down eight in three days. The record 
breakers: Bill Tenney of Crystal Bay. 
Minn.. 56.972 mph in Class A hydro; 
Charles Adams of Auburndale, Fla.. 57.804 
mph in Class B hydro; Mel Callaway of 
Phoenix, 51.933 miih in Class C hydro ;O.B. 
Aylor of Tyler, Texas. 64.368 miih in Clas.s F 
hydro; Deanie Montgomery of Corsicana. 
Texas, 48.283 mph in Class A runabout: 
Dub Parker of Gadsen. Ala., 52.340 mph in 
Class B runabout; Bill Holland of Houston. 
58.202 mph in Class D runabout : Clay Tet- 
tefer of Lake Charles, La.. 70.866 mph in 
Class F runabout. 


FOOTBALL— ('HIGAGO DEARS took full ad- 
vantage of End Harlon Hill’s pas,s-snatching 
talents to beat Detroit 21 17 in pro exhibi- 
tion at Dallas. Other results: Pittsburgh's 
Earl Morrall to.ssed two scoring pa,ss<*s to 
beat Baltimore 13 10 at Buffalo: Washing- 
ton outscored Philadelphia 35 31 at Jack- 
sonville. Ha.: Ollie Matson's running and 
Bobby Joe Conrad's kicking gave Chicago 
Cards 27-26 squeaker over Los Angele.i at 
Seattle; Green Ray thumped New York 
41-20 at Boston; San Francisco held off 
Cleveland 21 16 at San Francisco. 


HORSE RACING- - RALPH LOWE and EKED 
TfRNKR, pair of Midland, Texas oilmen, en- 
joyed profitable week. Lowe pocketed rec- 
ord 51,333,333 from sale of three-quarters' 
interest in tiny 4-year-old Gallant Man to 
syndicate of 18 headed by Kentucky Horae 
Trader Leslie Combs II. could afford to 
feel little pain two days later when Gal- 
lant Man looked like anything but million 
dollars in $28,700 Sysonby at Belmont. 



BIG PUTT for 270 and one-stroke win over 
Bill Casper Oeft) in Centennial Open at Van- 
couver sends Jim Ferree into hats-off routine. 


Lugging 134 pounds. English-bred started 
slowly, had trouble finding racing room, 
finished fifth to Greentrec's Cohoes. 

TURNER plucked S30.980 from $90,090 
Del Mar Futurity, richest 2-year-old race 
ever run on West Coast, with undefeated 
(6 for 6 1 hay Tomy Lee. linder gentle urging 
hy Jockey Willie Shoemaker, who deserted 
old buddy Gallant Man for day. latest 
California Derby hope smothered seven 
rivals to win by three lengths. Bought in 
England for $6,672 in 1956. Tomy Lee’s 
earnings have now reached tidy $138,380. 

ri,EM, namei! for Race Caller Clem .Mc- 
Carthy. choked back acting millionaire 
Round Table's assault on Na.shua's alltiine 
earnings record, roared to early lead anil 
3>4-length romp in $139,650 Wa.shinglon 
Park Handicap. Reasoned Round Table’s 
Owner Travis Kerr: “After all, we still got 
a ham sanriwich [$25,000| while the winner 
was getting a square meal [$94,1751." 


BOXING CARMEN BA8ILIO. hls scraggy face 
showing little emotion as he methodically 
dismani led arrogant Art Aragon with dead- 
ly blows to body and head, was almost as 
relieved as his sliced-up opponent when ref- 
eree stoppeil middleweight fight in eighth at 
Los Angeles {see page 58i. 

TONY A.VTIIONY, No. 2 light heavyweight 
contender, stuck timid toe into heavyweight 
ranks, was something less than ball of fire 
in 1 0-rounder with cagey Archie McBride at 
Syracuse, N.Y. Anthony, flustered and 
confounded hy McBride’s crowding, sal- 
vaged .split decision by liouncing rival to 
canva.s in fourth anil sixth rounds. 


mTERHATIOHAL MOTOR SPORTS - 

URITAIN'S MIKE HAWTHORN, at wheel of Fer- 
rari. trailed Tony Brooks’ Vanwall to finish 
in 219-miIe Grand Prix of Italy at Monza 
but moved step closer to world driving title 
when Stirling Moss was forced out by gear 
trouble. Hawthorn earned six points, now 
leads Moss 42 32 with only Grand Prix 
of Morocco left. Brooks' winning time; 
2:03.47.8. His speed: 121.167 mph. 

HOD-RODDF.KS celebrated Labor Day week- 
end in bang-hang fa.shion. At Bonneville's 
Salt Flats, Mickey Thompson of El Monte, 



BIG BUSS from Judy .Austin greets F’ireball 
Roberts after record 102..590-mph spin worth 
$13,130 in Southern 500 at Darlington, S.C. 


SCOREBOARD continued 



“I never carry 
more than 
^50 in cash,” 

says (;f IJIKRT ROT. \ N I) 


‘" 1 / lici} I Iriiirt. I iiluctYS carrv my 
inotirv ill iinfriain Kx/nvas Trmvh'rx 
Ocf/Hf-.s." ypctiilalile aiiy« Ijprt*. {.'(hhI 
iinlil usp<l, |ir<»ii|ii rcfiiiul if losi or stolen. 
Riiy ihciii y| \oiir B\NK, ai Bailuay 
Jixprcss and psUtii L iiioii oHices. 


Charges, only a penny a dollar 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 

NEVER CARRY MORE CASHTHAN YOU CAN AFFORDTO LOSE 



Most Powerful All-Transistor General Electric 
Portable Radio in Genuine Top-Grain Leather 


You’ll thrill to the power and tone of this 
General Electric portable that pulls in 
pleasure from left field — or anywhere 
el.se! It’s a sports lover's delight in gen- 
uine leather. Six Select-Quality tran- 
sistors and a crystal diode plus a new 
maximum-efficiency circuit give unpar- 
alleled power, range and tone. 


90-dau vritten warranty on both parU an<£ tabor. 
Oenernt EUctrie Company. Kadio nereiver De- 
partment, Dridgepurt S, Con>i«i!ticut. 


Ti-o^ras Is Our Most Impoffont J^oduef 

GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 


Calif., who got his twin-engim* Chrysler 
Class E streamliner up to unotfr'ial 
of 286.8i>2 anti 294.117 mph. clocked 26ii- 
.866 mph for two-way U.S. record. At Okla- 
homa City, .Art Arfona roared his Green 
Monster at l."i6.2o mph for new drag mark. 

USAC’s first pro sjiort.s car race attracted 
assorted group of stock, big car. midget 
and soorts Par drivers and some 15,000 huffs 
to Lime Rock, provetl that best cars u.sually 
win. George Constantine, 40. a Mas.sachu- 
setts Civil Defense director, kept tail 
pipe of his 3.9-liter Aston Marlin snorting 
in faces of pursuers a-s he whipped around 
1 *^-mile course at 7S.83-mph average, was 
well in front of runner-up Bruce Ke.ssler, in 
3.0-liler Ferrari, when rain forced hall, at 
end of 93rd lap. 

TRACK & FIELD AUSTttALtA’s amaz- 
ing IIF.RB Ki.LlOTT, at no time looking near- 
ly as weary as he eluimed to he. pranced 
mile in 3:55.4. second only to his 3:.54.3 
n-orld record, at London, moved on to Osh. 
where two days later he hustled 1,500 
meters in 3:37.4. aLso second-fastest time 
ever. With 10 under-four-minute miles be- 
hind him this year. Elliott admitted. "I 
am beginning to tire." headed tor home and 
six-month rest from competition. 

GOLF -U.S. AMATEfits, Warming up tor na- 
tional championship at Ran F'rancisco's 
Olympic Country Club, had easy time of it. 
piling up 30 points to 17 tor Canada, seven 
f<)r Slexieo in defense of .\merica’a Cuo. 
Biggi'st surprise: Gary Cowan, eurly-topped 
19-year-old Canadian, who upset .Ameri- 
cans Harvie Wanl and Hillman Robbins. 


HARNESS RACING ADIOS KAKUY. J. 
Howard Lyon.s' ailing 7-year-old who is 
world’s fastest iiaeer il:G5 for milei. re- 
turned to winning form at Yonkers Race- 
way, picked up $5,000 purse in free-for-all 
to hoosi earning.s to $340,990 and regain 
title If'om I..or<l Steward) as harness rac- 
ing's .1 :gest money winner. 

BRIDGE Italy's contract bridge world 
champions, subject of recent controversy 
which resulted in olTlcial censure of U..S, 
star Tobias Stone, started slowly, drove to 
third straight European championship by 
winning 13 successive matches at O.slo. 
Italy's Waiter Avarclli, Giorgio Belladon- 
na. Eugenio Chiaradiu, Mas-simo D'Alelio. 

continued 



HAVEGUN.WiLL SHOOTis latest role for .Actor 
Clark Gable, who turned up along the Gila 
River to open Arizona's dove-hunting season. 
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WHY QANTAS FLIES EVERY MILE IWiCE 


It seems only fitting for Qantas to do things a little more 
thoroughly, for Qantas is the oldest established airline in 
the English-speaking world. The way Qantas plans your 
comfort and relaxation for each mile is a case in point. 

Before every flight, the Qantas Captain and his Flight 
Deck OfTicers ‘‘fly” each mile of the way on paper— to make 
certain you get the full benefit of Qantas’ superior 
airmanship. 

There’s warm Australian hospitality to enchant you 
aloft, and really .su[>erior in-flight amenities. 

It adds up to the most thoroughly enjoyable way you can 


fly east or west around the earth. Qantas. too, offers you the 
fastest, most frequent service from the U.S. to Australia. 
And you can fly this better way to London. 

Ask your travel agetit about Qantas. And be sure he tells 
you about the Qantas Credit Travel Plan, which lets you 
enjoy our service nou' for Just ten per cent down ! 



QANTAS offices in New York. San Francisco, Los Angeles. Honolulu, Vancouver. B. C. or BO AC, general sales agent for Qantas. 
in New York. Chicago, Washington, Boston, Detroit, Miami, Dallas, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. Winnipeg, Montreal. Toronto 
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[NEW!] TRIG. 

— the roll-on deodorant 
designed specially for men 



Fast as a stick, but- 

TRIG WON'T CRUMBLE! 


Easy as a spray, but- 

TRIG WON'T TRICKLE ! 


SCOREBOARD continued 


Gugliclmo Sinjsealco and Piorra Forquet 
will defend world title against TT.S, team 
(to he seleeted in October playoff between 
Vanderbilt-winning Fishbein squad and 
Rothlein group; in U.S. next February. 


SWlMMlNG-nt'ssiA.va thrashed off with 
men's title in European championships at 
Budapest, hut there was plenty of glory for 
Netherland.s' quick-kicking Lenie de Nijs, 
Ada Den Haan, Atie Voorhij and Cookie 
Gastelaats, who set world record of 
in lOO-meter medley to help Dutch capture 
women's team crown; 17-year-old Scotsman 
Ian Black, who scored triple in 200-meter 
butterfly, 400- and 1,. '500-meter freestyle: 
Hungary's free-wheeling swimmers, who 
outroughed Soviets 4-2 in water polo. 


FOR THE RECORD 

BICYCLE RACING -BRrObB BALDINI, Ilalu, 
u-orltl Tuaii rnring lille, in for I 73.3 milen, 

Rheivui, t'ranee. 


BOATING— CFOFCF O'DAY, Boglon, U.S. ind. 
1 ‘.-foot Din/ihii (.'lain title, Neieporl Bearh, Colif. 
Hb'SIlY CAWrnnA, Oroni Pointr, .V»>A.. Inti. 
Lightning Clmi lillt, irilh tSO pti.. Little Egg 
Harbor, N.J. 

XOROTOH (fV).V.V.I YC, *tinpered hy Kfnn 
Jaffr. American Jr. tailing title and Se'arx Cup, 
Ctinntnrer. 

MISH liAriD.MlL, piloteil bu Miro .Sfoiyifr. Inlt. 
Trophy, nifh i firilr, I ifrond, Buffalo. 

BYROH POOL and LONNIE KIUkPATIHCK, 
Carmi. Hi., J,0SS-oi. Mitiitiippi Hirer molnrbnut 
marathon, Netr Orlennn In St. Louin, in record 


GOLF— .MICKEY La ./olla. Calif., Opie 

T'lraer Open, with Hi for 54 Aoic*. BurneyrilU, 
Ukta. 

CH.AHLIE BO.SIVELL, Birmingham. InlL Blind 
irnl/ff* title, n ilh lilt for .31! halei. Brantford, Out, 
Team champion: If.S., irilA l,3SS <trot:<s. 


AL; Sir,,i36 Fox 

. ... . , VO Afat*. /nrfianu 

OKirc rair, Indianapolie. Joe O'Brien, cirierr. 
SPEEDY PICK: tiS.illlO Delaware /n«7atmtiiif 
for iTotlerr in i:iw t 5, Brandywine Kaceiruy, 
Wilmington. Cliariey Fitepatriek Jr., ilrirrr. 


HORSE RACING .MUNCH: $Sl.lSn AlblHlic 
' ’ll! H., I 3 IS m., by .3ii lenglhi, in 7:57. .Kian- 
lir City. Howard O'ranI up. 

.M.IHK .t.vro.vy.- t7..fi/>r .Manchailer II.. hyS 
length!, in icorW record I ;3!i I ;'5 for I m.. 70 yde., 
Rockingham. Henry Wajda up. 


HORSE SHOW— DREAM WALTZ, owned aud 
ridden by Judy A/ur4'it, .4ma(ej<r Champion. Hli- 
noU Stale Fair. Springfield. 


HUULiNG — TIPPERARY, oeer Galway, 4 goaL, 
y ptu. to i goalx, 4 ptx-, Dublin. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPOUTS— FRED LU- 

RENZEN, Elmhnrul, N.Y.. USAC Joo-milcr, 
in .3:il:0». with 89.ii-inph arerage, in 7S57 Ford, 
Trenton, N.J. 


POLO D.ALL.fiS AC, orer Solaeiip of rJnVnoo, 
7 .5, U.S. Open litU, Hin.'-dnle, HI. 


ROOUE BOBBY ARNOLD, Lot A 
Charley Viilagmotl, 3i-l, Nall, lille, 

SOFTBALL STRATFORD. CONN., 
Calif: I 0 for women'! world lille, i 
DETROIT,' over Cleeeland SheffieUs, 
tear Softball .-tosn. aloic-pileh open 


'"nifa* 


.S<r"7/nr""‘ 


Effective as a cream, but- 

TRIG ISN'T MESSY! 


Every feature of new 'I’RIG says, “Men Only!” 'FRIG rolls on lightning- 
fast. Easy, too. The man-size ap}>licator holds a man’s formula that 
works hard and smells righl . Sto|w odor 24 hours. Checks perspiration, 
too. Men everywhere are changing to new TRIG. It’s great. 

ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL M Y ERS 


STOPS ODOR FOR 24 HOURS... 
WON'T IRRITATE NORMAL SKIN 


TENNIS-V'/C SEI.XAS, Philadelphia, orcr Vif 
Schmidt, 13-11, G-i. WeuUhetler Howl. Rye, .V.V. 
MRS. MARGARET DUPONT, Wilminulun. 
Del., and NB.ALE FK.ASEK, Auttralia, o«r Ma- 
ria Bueno and Alex Oimeda, 5-4. 5-6, .'<-7. U.S. 
mirett doublet, Foretl Hill*. 

coHtUuied 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

4 -d. owing by A|ay; 7 U.F.t.. A.P. I2l; 8 — A.F,. 

1 2— Moirii BossnlKld.Gilloon, Sobc'l Mclaugnlin, gob 
Mclniyre, Jim Kcilh, Bermudo Newj Biireou, A.P,; I 8, 1 9 
Ted Poiumboum; 20, 21 — poiniinq by Joe <oulmon; 
22. 23, 25 -illuilrotion by Ai Becchel; 26, 77 — 
The New Tort TImei IJI, A.P., Knn Heymon Pom Ropho- 
CYillumetle 131 SO-MoinichiShimbkiP. 32 34 . draw, 
ings by A|oy 36 fobcH W. Kedey-tlfC. t/.P.i.; 46 — 
Bruce Oavklson-Uogniimi 48-liMian Boisihoni 50— 
Richord Meek, Bruce Douidson W, 56, 57-. Chuck 
'urnlHi 62 -Hy Peslin; 66 Ted PoIumOoum, 


> S>i 
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smokes ring s around the others! 





SPORTS FANS: SEE THE NEW OASIS TV QUIZ ^‘BRAINS AND BRAWN” EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT NBC-TV. 

Top sports stars team with ‘•Brain" partners to compete for big cash prizes. This week 
Sam Snead and Tommy Bolt match difficult golf shots in live action from Winged Foot Country Club. 



Of all menthol cigarettes. . 

SIS gives you the Bcst Filter 


Q Liggett i. Myert Tobacco Co. 
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SCOREBOARD cniiliinieit 


faces in the crowd . . . 



NANCY MEADE. RyO. 
N.Y. mothpr of three 
who learned to sail 
while erowinu up in 
Great South Bay. cap- 
tained three-woman 
American YC crew to 
North American title 
and Adams trophy at 
Chicago. 


ELSY JACOHS. 25. 
shapely blonde farm- 
er's daughter from 
(Jarnich. Luxembourg 
who pedaled in foot- 
steps of her two broth- 
ers, hit the jackpot at 
Rheims, averaging 2(1.- 
07 mph to win world 
cycling chumi>ionship. 




LANCE IIEVENTLOW, 
sports-car-driving son 
of Heiress Barbara 
Hutton, had big week. 
Iteating Wait Hansgen 
at Thompson. Conn, 
and teaming up with 
Gaston Andrey in 4.1- 
liter Ferrari to win 500- 
miler at Elkhart Lake. 


X-RAY 


The St. Louis Cardinals battle Los Angeles 
and Cincinnati for a first-divisioyi spot 



KEEPING UP WITH THIS JONES isn’t casy. He's Sad Sam, or, if you prefer, 
Toothpick, and last week against the Chicago Cubs he struck out his 201st batter 
of the 1958 sea.son, thu.s breaking the old St. Louis Cardinal record held by 
Dizzy Dean and becoming the first KL pitcher since 1941 to strike out 20(J. 


ANN HONiciEU, win- 
some 1.5-year-olil high 
school sophomore from 
Elmdale. Kans,. strain- 
ing through five tough 
events, scored 3.762 
points to capture AAU 
women'.s pentathlon 
til Ic for seconil time at 
Emporia, Kans. 


JONAS IKRINSKAS. 
graceful professional 
equestrian from Mil- 
ford, Kans., gave ama- 
teurs lesson in riding 
at Colorado Springs, 
was first in dres.sage. 
endurance and speed, 
and jumping to win 
second Wo/Tord Cup. 




TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


This week (8, 30-9/6) 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Cincinnati 7-2 

San Francisco E-3 

Milwaukee S-3 

Chicago d-3 

SI. Louis S-4 

Pittsburgh 4-4 

Los Angeles 3-7 

Philadelphia i-9 


68-69 

71- 64 
80-56 
62-74 
66-69 

72- 63 
64-71 
58-75 


Batting 

Week Season 


Homers Pilcting 

Season Season 


Burgess .464 Lynch .305 Robinson 28 Purkey lS-9 

Mays .441 Mays .334 Mays 28 Anionelli I4-i2 

Bruton .545 Aaron .333 Mathews 30 Spahn It-lO 

Moryn 407 Banks .317 Banks 43 Hobbie lO-o 

Cunningham .467 Musial .341 Boyer 22 Jackson 12-10 

Groat .433 Skinner .315 Thomas 35 Friend 19-13 

Snider .318 Furillo .269 Neal 21 Podtes 12-12 

Anderson .412 Ashburn .340 Anderson 21 Roberts 14-13 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Detroit 6-3 

Cleveland E-3 

Baltimore 5-4 

New York 4-4 

Washington 4-4 

Boston 4-5 

Chicago 3-5 

Kansas City 3-6 


Maiwell .367 Kuenn .320 Harris 16 Lary 14-13 

Minoso .441 Power .317 Colavilo 34 McLtsh 14-7 

Nieman .424 Woodlmg .776 Ttiandos 26 O'Dell 14-10 

Berra .370 Siebern .301 Mantle 39 Turley 20-6 

Pearson .400 Sievers .303 Sievers 36 Ramos 13-13 

Maizone .278 Runnels .321 Jensen 34 Oelock 12-6 

Fox .258 Goodman .310 Lollar 18 Pierce 15-10 

Smith .373 Cerv .318 Cetv 31 Carver 11-10 


r.I.ENN HIFF'I.E, 40, 
Dayton, Ohio horse- 
shoe pitcher, whirled 
on two ringers in every 
three pitcht-s to win all 
15 .-ringle.s, jraired with 
Neighbor t^harlie Sip- 
ple to take doubles in 
AAU championship at 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


GFlOnOE It. UECKEIl JR., 
spt'ciai aide to Secreta- 
ry of Commc'ree Weeks 

gler, gaffed 2-5 * 2 -POund 
blackfin tuna after 
35-minule tussle near 
Hamilton, Bermuda, 
for world record for 18- 
pound teat line. 




HEROES AND GOATS 


THE SEASON (to September 6) 

BEST WORST 

Batting (NL) Musial, StL 341 Fernandea, Phil 220 
Baiting (AL) Runnels. Bos .321 DeMaestri. KC 212 
Home run Banks, Chi 43 Schoendienst, Mil 0 

hitlers (NL) (1 per 121^ A8) r36G AB) 

Home run Mantle. NY 39 Fox. Chi 0 

hitlers (Al) (I pec 1155 A6) (550 AB) 

Pitching (NL) Liend. Pitt 19-13 Simmons, Phil 7-13 
Pilching(AL) Turley, NY 20-6 Kemmerer. W8sh6-14 
ERA (NL> Miller. SF 2.52 Orotl, Chi 5.41 

ERA(AL) Ford, NY 2.10 Urban, KC 5.82 

Complete Spahn. Mil 21 OtoU. Chi 3 

games (NL) (in 31 starts) (in 27 starts) 
Complete Turley. NY 18 Pappas. Ball 2 

-imes(AL) (in 28 starts) (in 19 starts) 
iiiHR(NL) Chicago 163 St. Louis 94 
Team HR (AL) New York 152 Chicago 90 
' intuns(NL) San Fiancisco 634 SI. Louis 553 
. ..m tuns(AL) New York 675 Bal1imoie469 
Team hits (NL) Chicago 1.248 Los Angeles 1.136 
Teamhits(AL) New York 1.2E2 Baltimore 1.096 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Banks. Chi (.317) 
Mays. SF ( 334) 
Thomas, Pitl ( 288) 
Aaron Mil (.333) 
Boyer, StL (.302) 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Jensen Bos ( 307) 
Mantle. NY (.298) 
Power, Clev (.317) 
Sievors Wash (.303) 
Cerv, KC(.3I8) 


Scored Balled In Produced 


THE ROOKIES 

NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Balling Cepeda, SF .307 Pearson, Wash .281 

Home runs Cepeda, SF 25 Harrell. Clev 7 

RBIs Cepeda, SF 84 Pearson, Wash 31 

Pitching Semproch, Phil 13-9 Grant, Clev 10-10 
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KEN VENTURI DRIVING OFF ON THE SEVENT..LNTH AT CYr-H^iS POINT, CAMERA OPERATED BY TOM KELLEY. FOR THE RECORD. KEN GOT NIS BIROIE. 


"SHOOT FOf? PAR AND THE BIRDIES TAKE CARE OF THEMSELVES," sums Up Ken's golfing 
philosophy. Our philosophy,' design the perfect sweater for Ken, and you’ve designed it for all sportsmen. Above is the bell-sleeve “Ken Venturi” 
sweater of alpaca and nylon, for $19.95. In good-looking color combinations at better stores. 




sportswear for sportsmen 
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lorge unbreakable 
bottle ^25 
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Get behind this new front and gnest-driye the world’s greatest 
performance yalue at your dealer.. .don’t let it leaye you behind! 



Friie for our Overseas Delivery Brochure. 


Staiuliird-Triumph Motor Co., Inc., Dept. B9, 1745 Broadway (at 56th St.), New York 19, N. Y. 
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G. COLIN RATSEY 

iOE BROOKS CHARLES DE SELINCOURT 

DENNIS JACKSON HAMISH CONNELL 


‘SCEPTRE’S’ 


IAN LENNOX 
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GALLANT CHAPS 


GRAHAM MANN TREMLETT 

STANLEY BISHOP TIM LANGFORD DAVID BOYD, JR. 


Fit and ready to fight for the America’s Cup, 
Britain’s best sailors await the defender. 
For Carleton Mitchell’s story, turn the page 

l^hologra/ili by Ted Taluinbavm 


NEWPORT: AND THEN 
THERE WERE TWO 


’•VIM'S" CREW sailed their boat bril- ► 
liantly as pressure built up in Final Trials, 
kept their chances alive by sheer guts and 
skill, From left: Hop) Jakob Isbrandtsen, 
Svend Petersen, Willy Carstens, Buddy 
Bombard, Larry Scheu, Dick Bertram; 
(hoi/oml Dick Matthews, Don MaHhews, 
Bus Mosbacher, Ted Hood, Brad Noyes. 


by CARLETON MITCHELL 

N inb miles off Brenton Reef 
Lightship, out of sight over the 
horizon from Newport, to all intents 
and purposes in the open ocean, rides 
an orange-and-whitebuoy. Rising and 
falling in the swells which roll in from 
the trackless wastes of the North At- 
lantic, or sitting idly in a foggy calm, 
it has the air of lonely isolation com- 
mon to all off.shore aids to navigation. 

Yet this is a special buoy, and dur- 
ing the past week— as it will be until 
some indefinite moment later in the 
month — it was neither lonely nor iso- 
lated. Each day about noon it became 
the focal point of a marine cavalcade 
streaming forth from the land, and 
each day on the firing of a gun began 
an unfolding drama of mounting ten- 
sion. Take knights jou.sting in tourna- 
ments of old, tall sleek yachts circled 
and charged, thrust and parried, 
wholly intent on victory — and the 
right to defend the America’s Cup. 
First they were four— Ffm, Colum- 
bia, Wealherly and EaslcTncr. Then 
they were two — Vim and Columbia. 
But only one could survive, to be pit- 
ted in turn against a new adversary, 
the Sceptre from over the sea. 

As late as Monday night the com- 
mittee had been unable to decide 
between Vfm and Columbia as de- 
fender of the America’s Cup. Statis- 
tically, they were tied at two victo- 
ries each, but figures alone do not tell 
the story. Vim, the older boat, was 
holding a newer and undoubtedly 
faster boat through sheer nerve, skill 
and tactical .superiority. Each day, 
her lead had to be established in a 
matter of seconds, where one mistake 
could be fatal, and then maintained 
throughout a course requiring hours 
to sail, without an error that would 
lose the advantage of those original 
seconds. 

But it is hard to understand the 
final duel without knowing what 
went before. First, with an almost 
brutal abruptness, came the elimina- 


tion of Easterner and Wealhcrlti, two 
of the three 12-meter yachts built 
this year. After but three of 13 sched- 
uled events, a terse statement was 
issued: “The America's Cup Commit- 
tee announces that Easterner and 
will not continue to com- 
pete in the Final Trials for the selec- 
tion of a defender of the America's 
Cup.” 

Obviously, the desire of the cup 
committee was to narrow the field to 
the remaining two yachts, Vim and 
Columbia, which had throughout the 
summer demonstrated the greatest 
consistency. A streak of had weather 
could keep the boats in harbor indef- 
initely, and the conditions agreed 
upon last year by the New York Yacht 
Club and the Royal Yacht’s Squad- 
ron stated that “at least one week 
before the first race the challenger 
shall be informed of the yacht select- 
ed to defend the cup.” 

UNREAUZED “EASTERNER" 

Unfortunately, Easterner had nev- 
er found herself. Last boat to be 
launched, .sailed with basically a fam- 
ily crew and not equipped in the lav- 
ish style of her competitors, she came 
to the Final Trials with a record of 
10 consecutive defeats. All who have 
seen her in action, spectators and 
competitors alike, felt she had a truly 
great potential — but, alas, it never 
was realized. 

Weatherly was another matter. As 
the committee had stated that the 
Preliminary Trials in July would 
have little weight and the events of 
the New York Yacht Club cruise 
none at all. statistically Weatherly, 
on the basis of six victories against 
two defeats in the August Observa- 
tion Trials, came into the finals as 
top boat, with V’m and Columbia 
tied at five and three each. 

Yet, on the first day of sailing, La- 
bor Day, Weatherly was matched 
against Columbia in a WSW breeze 
varying from eight to 14 knots, and 
was beaten by over 4 minutes, a 

TURN 


decisive margin. Next day she lost 
to V’jw — but only by a thin 18 sec- 
onds. Wednesday, when placards on 
the side of the race committee boat 
appeared showing her again matched 
against Columbia, it was recognized 
as any other handwriting on the wall: 
today, or else. And Columbia on that 
sparkling crisp afternoon buried IfVn- 
therly by a margin of almost 6 min- 
utes, a staggering amount between 
vessels of almost identical waterline 
and sail area. 

What happened to Weatherly! 
The wise gentry say it was the ad- 
dition of inside ballast. Unfortunate- 
ly for her designer, the lead keel was 
delivered from the foundry during 
building half a ton lighter than spec- 
ified, naturally affecting the stability 
calculations. Lead pigs were added 
inside before the Observation Trials, 
and she went on to win the series. 
Before the finals a calculated gam- 
ble was taken, and still more lead 
put aboard, “on the assumption she 
would be racing into mid-Septem- 
ber when winds would normally be 
stronger,” in the words of a member 
of her afterguard. The gamble lost. 

But perhaps the answer rests, not 
with Weatherly, but with Columbia. 
Before Columbia ever slid down the 
ways, she was thought of by many 
as the certain defender. She was the 
traditional New York Yacht Club 
Syndicate boat, and therefore would 
be favored by the cup committee; 
she was designed by Olin Stephens, 
who had had a hand in Ranger and 
had wholly produced Vim; she was 
to include in crew not only Olin but 
his brother Rod, the unchallenged 

TEXT CONTINUED ON PAGE 64 


"couuMBiA'S" CREW made closings 
rush under fine hand of Corny Shield.?. 
Top row: Vic Komagna, Wally Tobin, 
Palmer Sparkman, Glit Shields, Bob Pett- 
way, Halsey Herreshoff, Colin E. Ratsey, 
Jimmy Haslam: {bottom) Fred Lawton, 
Rod Stephens, Briggs Cunningham, Har- 
ry Sears, Corny Shields, Olin Stephens. 

PAGE FOR MAP OF AMERICA'S CUP COURSE 
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AMERICA’S CUP C9»<inut(t 


U.S. NAVAi. STATION!^ 
JiJMESTpWN '*^^*^* 


w NEWPORT 


IKE'S ^TONt?”Ninx1 

HpUSE^ H^PORT t^SlNO 

.^4 LEWIS. !^fTHE 

Y. C.^ "breakers 
^ jfccEAN DRIVE 


HORSEHEAD ^ 
SCEPTRE CREW* 
QUARTfR^^ 


A panorama of the waters where 
'Sceptre' will meet the defender 


fVERTAIL. 

POINT 


B'AiPEJ'S BEACH 


GROUNDED 
TANKER _ 


WHALE 

ROCK 


uttleWeck 


BRENTON REEll 
LIGHTSHIP^ 


NARRAGANSETT 


AROSA STAR 


AROSA LINE 


ISLAND 


RHODE 


POINT JUDITH 
LIGHT 

HAR^ipkoF REFUGE 


NOR'EASTER 


COMMITTEE 

BOAT 


I COA?r'GDARb 
I PATROL BOAT. 


BLOCK 


COURSE MARKER 


ISLAND 


TYPICAL 


SOUND 


TRIANGULAR 


COURSE 


SANDY POINTjgGHT 


COAST GUARD 
PATROL BOAT , 


V COURSE MARKER 


f^^'TSREAT SALT 
I POND 


HARSpR- 
Okft HARBOR . 

ifiS^oftrfTcAST 


BLOCK 


tSLAND 


O N THE MORNING of September 20 the busiest stretch of 
ocean in the world will be the water south of Newport, 
where something like 500 yachts will gather to watch the I7th 
challenge for the America’s Cup. The focal point for this ex- 
citing spectacle, dramatically presented on the map above, 
will be the America's Cup Buoy, nine miles SSE of the Bren- 
ton Reef Lightship. Here, under the eyes of perhaps 5,000 
spectators, including President Eisenhower, who has taken a 
house (see map ) just across the cove from the Ida Lewis Yacht 


Club, all the races will begin and end. A maximum of seven 
races are scheduled, to be held on successive weekdays (none 
on Sundays), with a day of rest after each race if either boat 
requests it. The first boat to win four races takes the series, 
and with it, the America’s Cup. 

There will be two alternate courses— one triangular, the 
other windward-leeward. The windward-leeward course, to be 
used for the first, third, fifth and seventh races, will be six 
miles on a leg, twice around the course. The triangular course, 
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used for races two, four and six, will be eight miles on a leg, 
once around. Whenever the wind is steady enough, the outer 
marks will be set so the start of each race is upwind. 

To keep the course clear, a flotilla of Coast Guard vessels 
will set up patrol lines in a shallow V a half mile around the 
start. Spectator boats must stay 100 yards ouUsi<Ie the patrol 
lines. Once the race is under way, the Coast Guard will fall in 
behind the competitors, setting up new lines a half mile astern 
and to leeward on windward and reaching legs, or a half mile 


abeam on both sides for downwind legs. Whenever the racers 
change direction, the Coa.st Guard will change with them, indi- 
cating the direction of the change with whistle blasts: several 
short blasts followed by a long one for a change to the right, 
two long blasts for a change to the left. Special note to aircraft: 
planes may fly no lower than 1,500 feet above the water and 
no closer than 2,000 horizontal feet away from the contestants. 
The CAA further recommends that all pilots fly in a counter- 
clockwise direction, to reduce the possibilities of collisions. 


AMERICA’S CUP coniinued 



STRATEGY 


An explanation of signals and sails, plus 
a diagram of America’s Cup racing strategy 


Setting the course 

All races are scheduled to begin at 11:10 
a.m. Eastern Daylight Time. Before the 
start, the race committee boat, the 59-foot 
motor sailer Nor'Easier, will take up its 
station opposite the America’s Cup Buoy, 
thus establishing the starting line. Then, 
20 minutes before the start, the committee 
will hoist a set of three code flags indicat- 
ing the direction from the starting line to 
the first course marker— for example, AQL 
for northeast (see compass rose at righl). 

At the same time, they will hoist the 
code letter Y if the marks are to be passed 
to starboard, code Z if the marks are to be 
passed to port. In a triangular race the di- 
rection of the second mark is automatically 
established, since the triangle is equilateral. 
Time limit for windward-leeward races is 
six hours, for triangular races five and a 
half hours, and if neither yacht finishes in 
time the committee will cancel the race. 


Signaling the start 



Ten minutes before the start, the committee 
will fire a gun (or blow the boat’s whistle) and 
hoist the 10-minute warning, a white cylinder 
{righl). Five minutes later there will be an- 
other gun and a blue cylinder. At the start, 
a third gun and a red cylinder. If either boat 
starts too soon, the recall signal will go up. In 
case of a rule violation, the innocent boat 
should immediately hoist the red protest flag. 




Spotting the sails 

Each boat will have about two dozen sails. However, the con- 
tenders probably will use no more than six basically different 
combinations, the extra sails being duplicates or near duplicates, 
with only the tiniest variations in canvas weight or cut, invisi- 
ble often to the eye of the novice and sometimes the most expert 
sailor. For example, each boat will have different mainsails for 
light and heavy winds. For bearing, i.e., going against the wind, 
they will have genoa jibs, not only of different sizes {see dia- 
grams) but also different canvas weights. For running before the 
wind— and sometimes for reaching (across the wind) — they will 
carry light- and heavy-weather spinnakers, plus small spinnaker 
staysails to catch the wind low to the water. If you study the 
diagrams at right, however, you will be able to spot all basic 
types of sails likely to be used during the America’s Cup races. 



MAINSAIL AND NO. 1 genoa is 
usual combination for light 
work U) windward (upwind). 



NO. 2 GENOA is used when 
wind freshens and larger No. 1 
“genny" tips boat over too far. 
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Understanding the races 

Nothing is muddier to the eye of the landsman than the tactics in 
a sailing race, particularly a two-boat match race like the Ameri- 
ca's Cup where the competitors seem to be sailing in every <lirec- 
tion but the right (jne. The iliagrams below explain, in simplest 
general terms, a typical match race in which both boats try to 
follow Rule No. I of match racing; stay between the opponent 
and the next mark, no matter how far you have to go to do it, 


GOING TO WINDWARD white must got 
away from black’s wind shadow or he will bo 
unable to pass. So ho changes direction, or 
tacks, hoping to escape. But black immediately | 
covers white’s move (3), thus keeping white 
trapped by hia wind shadow ami at 
staying between white and the wind' 


TACKING DUEL follows (4). with white hop- 
ing to get away by tiuicker maneuvering. After 
many tacks, while pull-s even, and boats con- . 
verge on opposite tacks (5). Since white is on 
starboard tack, j.e., has wind coming over star- 
board bow, black must give way. He tacks 
quickly (6) to avoid white's wind shadow. 


F APPROACHING THE MARK i.still 6). 
' white tacks to avoid any bad wind cur- 
renl.s bouncing olT black’s sail. Black 
comes about soon thereafter. When each 
skipper thinks he can lay the mark. i.e. 
reach the mark without another tack, 
he comes about, heads for buoy (71. 




AT START i1 . black may try to maneuver 
rival onto wrong aide (X> of committee boat 
(Cl, forcing him to start again. Black may do 
this only if white is upwind. If white is down- 
wind, or leeward, black tries to rut ofT white’s 
wind, forcing white to sail in area of disturbed 
air, ealleil wind shadow. But white may slip 
safely to leeward (Yi, thus making start even. 


APPROACHING FINISH. 

black matches white’s 
jibe. cr<)asing white's 
stern (17' to stay on hia 
wind. At finish, white 
must allow black room 
(IS) to cross the line — 
unless white wants to 
force both boats to 
wrong side of buoy and 
gamble on winning wild 
mble a.s boats break 
away from each other to 
circle back to finish line. 


ROUNDING LEEWARD MARK (14). whiteisnow 
blanketed by black Therefore he abandons 
straight course for finish and, ua the leeward 
boat, forces lilack to run across the wiml (13i, 
hoping black’s spinnaker will collapse, so that 
black will slow down and white can escape. If 
while fails, he may then change direction by 
quickly Jibing (16'— and black jibes to cover. 
By now. committee boat will have crossed to 
other side of starting buoy to set up fini.sh line. 




ROUNDING THE MARK, white 
Upwind (8i of black, hoping 
off black's wind and overtake him. But 
black, in posilion of Iwward boat be- 
ing overtaken, has right of way. re- 
taliates by forcing white to ti 
wind until sails shake, or lufT dii. and 
both boats lose speed. Black may con- 
tinue lufTing white until white’s helm ip 
onposite black's mast; then black mu.«l 
r -sumo his course for the leeward mark. 



RESUMING COURSE (10), black may lie slow- 
handling sails and white may blanket black- 
out off his wind — and overtake him (11, 12). 
But black is not allowed to luff white again so 
long as some part of white’s Imal stays within 
two boat lengths of some part of black's. How- 
ever, if black can keep some part of his boat 
overlapping some part of white’.s. bUirk may 
then demand room to round the buoy (13). 







NO. 3 GENOA is cul high along 
bottom to keep heavy seas 
and winds from bursting sail. 



REEFED, or shortened, main 
and storm jib help boat sail 
upright in heaviest weather. 



BALLOONER is big. full-bellicd 
jih u.sed when boat is reaching 
across the path of the wind. 



SPINNAKER flies high when 
boat runs with wind. Spinna- 
ker staysail setsunder “chute.” 
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THE PLACE 


A guide to the hotels, docks, charter boats, 
and airports in Newport and nearby towns 


NEWPORT 

Every good HOTEL in Newport has 
been booked solid for at least a month, 
and DOCK space is just as tight. How- 
ever, there are acres of free an'Chok- 
AOE. And if you insist on sleeping in 
town, you can call on the Newport 
Chamber of Commerce on Thames 
St. The public Chamber will try to 
find you a private chamber in a home 
— average rate; $5 for one person. 

Across the harbor in Jamestown — 
a 20-minule ferry ride — there are still 
room reservations in the Bay V'iew 
($6 to $8t, Bay Voyage ($8.50 to 
$4. .50) and the James Shores Motel 
(S9 to $151. 

The best-known kestaukant in 
Newport is Christie’s off Thames St. 
This is a good place — right on the 
water, good drinks, good sea food. 
You can also get a good meal at the 
huge, rambling Shamrock (Tiff, at 
the Castle Hill Hotel (no liquor) 
and Cliff Walk Manor, all on Ocean 
Drive. The Viking Hotel, just up the 
hill from the Newport Shipyard, has 
a dining room, breakfast room and a 
good bar downstairs. The Muen- 
chinger-King across the street has a 
dining room and bar. 

The best spot from which to .see the 
races will be aboard one of the big 
SPECTATOR BO.ATS. The Arond Star, 
an ocean liner of 7,119 tons, with a 
generous allotment of cocktail bars 
and dining room, offers eight days’ 
accommodations for $155 to $410, 
plus tax; a 24-hour cruise, $85; or 
daily excursion, including lunch and 
chair, for $15, plus lax. Reservations 
through Travel, Inc., Providence or 
Newport and also at Male Travel in 
New York. The tenders for the Arosa 
Star will leave from Waites Wharf. 
Newport up until noon and there will 
be parking at Waites for 300 cars 
($2.50 for 24 hours i. The Boston Belle 
{1,049 tons, cocktail lounge and res- 
taurant on board) will sail daily from 
Long Wharf, Newport at 9 a.m.; 
price per passenger: $15, plus tax. 
Reservations must be made by Sep- 
tember 10 through Wilson Line offices 
in Boston and New York. The Viking, 


an excursion boat, will leave New- 
port each morning at 9 a.m.; fare $2('. 
For reservations phone Viking 7-4656. 

If you want to charter a boat — 
and take a chance on having your 
view blocked by larger boats — infor- 
mation on available charters can be 
obtained through Newport Chamber 
of Commerce and Vets Majestic Cab, 
Newport. Costs average $100 a day 
for small boats carrying 6 to 8 per- 
sons, $20 a day per person for larger 
boats. If you anchor or moor in New- 
port, either on a chartered vessel or 
in YOUR OWN BOAT, best dock service 
is at Newport Shipyard, Christie's, 
and the Moorings. PROVISIONS through 
Stevens Delicatessen, which delivers 
anywhere in the harbor. 

If you are coming to the races by 
boat and don't want to take a chance 
on anchoring and taking potluck on 
a rooming house, the best bet is to 
head for one of the nearby ports. 

JAMESTOWN 

Across the Ea.st Pa.ssage from New- 
port. DOCK space: Wharton’s Ship- 
yard, five boats; gas, water, .moor- 
iNCiS: off Wharton’s, 10 boats, $25, 
if you stay through the entire cup 
series. PROVISIONS: best through Ste- 
vens Delicatessen. 

BLOCK ISLAND 

Old Harbor 16 miles W by S of Amer- 
ica’s Cup Buoy. LOW tide: 15 feet, 
12*2 moorings. DOCK space: 

Old Harbor Dock; 50 boats, first 
come, first served, $1.50 per night for 
small craft, over 25 feet, $2 per night. 
Fuel, ice, water; showers at Ballard's 
Inn, on dock, .anchorage: limited 
space in outer basin. 

New Harbor (Great Salt Pond) 19 
miles around Sandy Point Light from 
the America's Cup Buoy. LOW TIDE: 
25 feet. DOCK space: Champlin’s 
Yacht Station, still space for 25 to 30 
boats by reservation; lOji per foot 
per night; fuel, ice, water, groceries, 
taxi service. Payne’s Dock, 100 boats, 
first come, first served: under 30 feet 
$2 per night, 30 to 50 feet $2.50, and 
over 50 feet per foot; fuel, ice, wa- 
ter, electrical outlets, showers, an- 


chorage: Great Salt Pond, plenty 
of room, provisions: Block Island 
Public Market, Midway Market, 
Seaside Market. REST.AURANTS : Flo 
and Mary's, Deacleye Dick's, Pier 76. 
hotels: 38 hotels and inns, with 
space for some 1,700, will remain open 
if reservations warrant; average price 
$9 double with meals, $10 single with 
meals, $4 to $6 without meals. If 
your own boat breaks down, the Fcn- 
kee will sail from New Harbor, Block 
Island daily at 9 a.m., fare $10. 

POINT JUDITH 

12 miles NW by W of America’s Cup 
Buoy. LOW TIDE; 12 feet. Use chart 
268, which shows latest improve- 
ments, dredging, etc. dock space: 
only space available is on nine new 
finger piers (for reservations contact 
Mr. Isc, State Division of Harbors 
and Rivers. State Office Building, 
Providence). MOORINGS: none left. 
ANCHORAGE: 150 boats. Boats may 
pul! into docks for fuel, and into 
Point Judith fisherman’s co-op for 
ice, water and fuel, provisions; Gal- 
ilee Grocery, Champlin’s Market 
(sea food only), restaurants: Port 
Side, All Secure, George's. HOTELS: 
Galilee Beach Club, 18 cabanas ac- 
commodating four persons each, $4 
per person, re.servations only. 

WICKFORD 

Seven miles up the bay from Horse 
Head {see map), low tide: 12 feet, 
8 feet at Mill Cove. DOCK space: 
Wickford Shipyard has a few spaces 
left by reserv; ti >n only. Fuel, ice, 
water, showers, marine supplies at 
the shipyard, anchorage: in harbor 
about 200 boats, every man for him- 
self. provisions: Lyons Super Mar- 
ket. restaurants: Marina House, 
Cold Spring House, hotels: Cold 
Spring House (about $5). 

SAKONNET 

12 miles NE by N of America's Cup 
Buoy. LOW TIDE: 8 feet, dock space: 
Fo’c's'le, four boats, no charge, but 
must vacate between 7 and 9 a.m.; 
fuel, water, ice. moorings: six to eight 
available through harbor master, $1 
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per night. ANCHORAGE: 25 boats, no 
charge, provisions: Cove Market. 
RESTAURANT: Fo’c’s’le. 

CUTTYHUNK 

18 miles E by N of the America’s 
Cup Buoy. LOW tide: 10 feet, dock 
space: Town Dock, 8 to 10 boats, 
must vacate 12 to 3 p.m. for mail 
boat: first come, first served, no 
charge. Fisherman’s Pier, possible 
eight spaces, first come, first served, 
$2 per night, anchorage: 90 boats, 
no charge. PROVISIONS’. Cuttyhunk 
Store, restaurant: The Coffee Shop. 
HOTELS: The Bosworth House (din- 
ing room); Allen House, room and 
board $9 per day. 


GUIDE FOR AIRCRAFT 

The weather off Newport in Septem- 
ber is capricious, and pilots should 
include an alternate airport inland 
in their flight plans, block island 
STATE airport: 1 mile WSW of 
downtown area. Paved runway east 
2,000 feet, rotating beacon and run- 
way lighting, unico.m; 122.8 me 
(airport hours only), services: Tie- 
down, air charter, taxi, restaurant. 
Cost 75p to $1.50 per night. NEW- 
PORT AIR PARK: 3H miles NNE of 
Newport. Two runways, longest 
paved 2,330 feet, runway lighting 
and field markings. Obstructions: 
Pole line 700 feet north of field. 
UNICOM: 122.8 me. Services: stor- 
age, repairs, air charter, ta.xi, restau- 
rant. Cost $1.50 to $5 per day. Mar- 
tha’s VINEYARD AIRPORT: 4.3 miles 
S of Vineyard Haven. Paved run- 
ways ENE 4,000, SSE 3,500, N 
3,300, beacon, runway lighting and 
field markings. Obstructions: anten- 
na pole SE. UNICOM: 122.8 me 
(daylight hours only). Services: Tie- 
down, storage, repairs, air charter, 
taxi, restaurant. No landing or tie- 
down fees. 

Other airports in Newport area are 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEK STATE AIR- 
PORT, 7.3 miles S of Providence, and 
NEW BEDFORD MUNICIPAL AIRPORT: 

2.5 miles NNW of New Bedford, 
both with instrument landing sys- 
tems; COVENTRY AIRPARK, 2.8 miles 
E3E of Coventry; fall river muni- 
cipal AIRPORT, 4 miles N of town: 
EDGABTOWN AIRPORT, 2 miles S Ed- 
gartovvn, and OAK bluffs airport, 1 
mile SSW of Oak Bluffs, both the 
latter on Martha’s Vineyard; NEW 
LONDON AIRPORT, 1.7 miles N Water- 
ford ; NANTUCKET MEMORIAL AIRPORT, 

2.6 miles SE. 


THE LANGUAGE 


A glossary of the nautical jargon 
you will hear during the races 


The boats that will race for the America’s Cup are called 12- 
MfrrKu sLoor.s, 12.S for short. Though a 12 can sail a straight line 
away from the wind, or to leeward, it cannot go directly upwind 
(windward, or to weather). Therefore, it zigzags, or tacks (see 
below), as close as possible to the direction from which the wind is 
blowing, changing direction each time so that the windward side 
becomes the leeward side. When moving in this manner, the boat 
is BRATiNC. cLosE-HAULKO. OT ON THE WIND; and whcH the wnnd is 
coming over the right (starboard) side, the boat is on the star- 
board TACK. When the wind is coming from the left (port) side, 
the boat is on the port tack. A boat in the act of tacking to wind- 
ward is COMING ABOUT or GOING ABOUT. A boat in the act of tack- 
ing downwind is jibing. A boat can be on port or starboard tack 
whether it is beating, sailing a little farther away from the wind 
on a CLOSE REACH, straight across the wind on a beam beach, still 
farther away from the wind on a broad ukach or in the same 
direction as the wind, before the wind. 



Further guide lo the gear and goings 
on aboard an America’s Cup cojitender 

BOW: front of boat 
STERN; rear end of boat 
ABEAM: Straight out from side of boat 
QUARTER: side of boat near the stern 
AFT: toward the stern, or behind it 
FORWARD: toward the bow 
TOPSIDES: sidcs of the boat from the 
waterline to the deck 
MAST: vertical pole supporting sails 
BOOM: horizontal pole along bottom 
of sail 

STAYS: wires from mast to bow or stern 
u.sed for support of mast 
LINE: general term for rope 
HALYARD; line Used for raising or 
lowering sails 

.SHEET: line used in adjusting angle 
of sails to wind 

BLOCK: sailors’ term for pulley 


THE WIND 
PORT TACK 


TRi.M: adjust angle of sails to wind 
LUFFING: shaking of sails that occurs 
when boat head.s too far to windward 
or sails are improperly trimmed 
TO REEF: to lessen a -sail’s area by 
gathering in and tying down part of 
the sail 

POINTING: sailing as close into the 
wind as possible 

RUNNING: sailing with the wind more 
or less a.storn 

FALL OFF: turning off to leeward, or 
from the wind 

HEAD UP: turn to windward, or to- 
ward.s the wind 

BLANKET: when windwafd boat takes 
wind from leeward boat’s sails 
BACKWiNDjNG: when One sail throws 
wind onto lee side of other sails 
iiEi'.i.iNG: when a boat leans over 
KNOT: one nautical mile (6,080 feet) 
per hour 
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WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF SPORT 

SHADOWS IN THE 
GRASS, ALAS 


T hk late summer sun blazed 
hot and bright over the scuffed 
courts of the West Side Tennis Club 
in Long Island’s Forest Hills last 
week during the 78th playing of the 
national U.S. lawn tennis champion- 
ships. Its piercing rays etched the 
close-cropped green turf with many 
a weirdly prancing black shape in 
the form of shadows cast by skillful 
youngsters of unproved promise and 
veterans past their prime, but it did 
little to dispel the larger and vaguer 
shadow that hangs over U.S. ama- 
teur tennis in general. 

Fans Hocked to the big concrete 
stadium which has long been the 
headquarters of American amateur 
championship tennis, hoping to find 
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in the shadows and in the bounding 
figures who cast them a hopeful augu- 
ry for the future. As the tournament 
matches progre.s.sed from round to 
round, however, they found their big- 
gest thrills in the gallant losing play 
of such U.S. veterans as Vic Seixas 
and Dick Savitt, whose shadows were 
projected not forward but backward 
into tournament courts of the past. 

Playing on his 35th birthday, Seix- 
as won a magnificent five-set open- 
ing-round victory from Kurt Nielsen 
who was seeded seventh, and lasted 
until the quarter-finals. After a bril- 
liant start which included the sec- 
ond-round defeat of America’s most 
promising Davis Cup hopeful, Barry 
MacKay, a towheaded 19-year-old 


named Chris Crawford bowed at last 
to Herbie Flam, who in turn bowed 
to the young Swede Ulf Schmidt. 
At the semifinal round for the first 
time in 78 years of national singles 
play not one American was left to 
continue the championship of his 
own country. On the last day of the 
tournament the same two young Aus- 
tralians, Mai Anderson and Ashley 
Cooper, who fought for the title last 
year, were at it again. “If 1 come 
back again,” Mai predicted after his 
victory last year, “I’ll probably lose.” 
Last week he did just that in a tense 
final round during which his country- 
man Cooper, despite the agony of a 
twisted ankle, won in five close sets. 
Meanwhile, hard put to find natives 


to man their squad, U.S. Davis Cup 
selectors decided to enroll a likable 
young Peruvian named Alejandro 
Olmedo who has been playing top 
tennis with Captain Perry .Jones’s 
California boys for the last five years. 

On the distaff side of U.S. tennis 
the long-striding shadow of Cham- 
pion Althea Gibson blanketed all 
contenders despite a constant wish 
on the part of the fans that someone 
might turn up who could give the 
champ a run for her money. After 
victory in the finals against Darlene 
Hard, Althea herself cast a further 
pall over the future of U.S. tennis 
by announcing her retirement to be- 
come a professional singer. 

— William F. T.albert 
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SAFE DRIVERS ALL 


Assorted bruises and lacerations were 
the astonishingly mild consequences 
for the drivers on these pages, who 
seemed to be trying to outdo each 
other in the crash, bam and sizzle of 
their exit scenes in last week’s South- 
ern 500-mile race at Darlington, S.C. 
The crowd of 80,000 flinched as cars 


popped through the guardrail or dip- 
sy-doodled on the banking, but seat 
belts, shoulder harnesses and roll bars 
saved all the drivers from serious inju- 
ry. Florida's plucky Glenn (Fireball) 
Roberts, 29, drove his 1957 Chevro- 
let coolly along the steeply banked 
track rim to a victory worth $13,430. 
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OVER THE FENCE IS OUT FOR JACK SMITH'S PONTIAC. SOARING FROM WATER SLICK 

JESSE JAMES TAYLOR FLIRTS WITH GUARDRAIL. CAR WAS LATER HIT BY TWO MORE 



LIKE PAGAN, EDDIE GRAY BLEW A TIRE. 


\ 



I9S8 FORD RIPS OUT SECTION OF GUARDRAIL AND SEEMS TO BE DISINTEGRATING AS IT HEADS INTO 16-FOOT DROP TO FIELD BELOW 



u.i'STRATEn Sfjitcmber tS. I9SB 
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GOOD WILL 
IN TOKYO 


The time was when only bitterness 
marked the conlliels of Aussies and 
Japanese. This picture mirrors the 
change. Astride Australia’s Gary 
Chapman is Japan’s young swimmer, 
Tsuyoshi Yamanaka. After losing to 


Yamanaka in the Japanese champion- 
ships, Chapman exuberantly hoisted 
him aloft. Chapman is not helping 
with a victory salute: overcome by 
the Au.ssie’s gesture, Yamanaka had 
tried to cover his face with his hand. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 



Letter from Reader 

piOMMANDKB James Francis Cal- 
^ vert, of the atomic submarine 
Skate on its exploration under the 
polar seas, has sent to this office the 
following communication: 

I thought you might be interested in 
knowing that the enclosed copy of 
Sports Illustrated icas parf of the 
wardroom library which sailed to the 
North Pole with us on August IS and 
August 17, 1958. 

The enclosed copy of Sports Illus- 
trated has been studied in this office 
ever since with pride and a bemused 
wonder as to how it read under the 
North Pole. Externally, it appears 
like the same magazine that left here 
last July: there is the cover, with the 
little girl training the spotted dog; 
the date line reads JULY 14, 1958, 
Volume 9, Nurnber 3, © 1958 BY 
TIME INC. ALL RIGHTS RE- 
SERVED: the table of contents, the 
names on the masthead. Coming 
Events, Scoreboard— all are there; 
it’s the same magazine. But it has 
nevertheless been invested with 
strangeness for having passed be- 
neath one of the poles of this harried 
and problem-vexed world. It seems 
different. Someone has doodled cryp- 
tic marks alongside the Goodrich 
tire ad, something like a cartoon of 
a comical face, something like an elec- 
trical wiring plan. Was the Skate then 
entering the polar chasm? “One pret- 
ty sure way to beat the heat of sum- 
mer," runs the Memo from the 
PUBLISHER, “is to climb Mount Mc- 
Kinley.” Aboard Skate they must 
have reflected on another way. 

Internal evidence indicates that 
the crew of the Skate carefully stud- 
ied Winslow Homer’s wonderful wa- 
tercolors of children at the seashore 
in that historic issue, and it appears 
from the way the magazine opens 


that every man jack of those heroes 
studied the picture of the bathing 
beauty of Paris on page 18, under the 
North Pole as elsewhere. In that issue 
of Sports Illustrated there was an 
account of a father and son on a fish- 
ing trip in the Rockies, an appraisal 
of the major league race (the Cards 
were still considered possible at that 
time), anecdotes about bears in na- 


tional parks, the swordfish run off 
Martha’s Vineyard, Bold Ruler’s 
$83,400 victory in the Suburban. 

It would probably be difficult to find 
matters more remote from the prob- 
lems of exploring the polar seas. 
Doubtless the reaction ought to be 
humility that the heroes engaged in 
it should occupy their leisure time 

continued 


"Make it good, boys, an’ maybe you can 
lake over one of those TV giveaway spots." 
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with such amiable and relaxed con- 
cerns. But the truth is that the ordi- 
nary pursuits of happiness by the 
masses of mankind seem all the more 
engrossing when they are poised 
against these epic exploits. It is when 
men are engaged in the conquest of 
outer space, or threading the North- 
west Passage under the ice, that the 
problems of training a dog or Ilat- 
tening the backswing take on their 
poignance as aspects of the ordinary 
world whose preservation justifies all 
efforts. The achievement of the Skate 
and her crew lies beyond the bound- 
aries of the fields in which this maga- 
zine is mainly concerned, but the is- 
sue that they read under the North 
Pole, suitably framed, hangs on our 
wall as a proud reminder of the way 
readers get around these days. 

Bulldozers in the Valley 

rpoR THR TIME BEING, anyway, the 
squawks and rowdydow coinci- 
dent to lawsuits, countersuits, politi- 
cal complications and dissident citi- 
zens have been stilled in Squaw Val- 
ley, Calif. In their stead these days 
the High Sierra echoes the more posi- 
tive whang of hammers and the blat- 
ter of bulldozers and pneumatic drills. 
Somehow or other, it looks as if 
Squaw Valley will be ready for the 
Winter Olympics in February 1960. 

From the top of the ski jump hill 


last week, a man could get an idea of 
what was going on in the valley be- 
low. Some 300 carpenters, plumbers, 
electricians and construction workers 
were down there, and the serpentine 
scrawls left by cement trucks and 
earth movers wound through the fir 
and pine. Four dormitories, each to 



accommodate 300 athletes and each 
costing $70,000, stood almost finished. 
Two will be ready for occupancy by 
late fall, and the other two will be far 
enough along to permit interior con- 
struction despite the cold. The 16 
peripheral pillars that will support 
the roof of the 11,000-seat arena were 
being fashioned in concrete and steel. 
Large enough to cover a football field, 
the roof will be slung from the posts 
next year and, with no interior sup- 
port, will afford an uncluttered view 
for spectators. And hard by the open 
end of the arena, plumbers were lay- 
ing dow’n 45 miles of pipe which will 
constitute the refrigeration systems 
of four artificial ice rinks. (Squaw 
V’alley, cold as banished hope on oc- 
casion, has temperamental thawing 
spells that make natural ice too risky.) 


They Said It 

CHANDLER HovEY, 78-year-oldbacker of tkenow disqualified Amerira'nCup 
contender Easterner: “Brerylhiny in equipment and sails that {Designer 
Hay Hunt) requested was furnished. . . . My son Charley, who steered the 
boat, and I repeatedly asked Ray to take the wheel. But, except for a very 
feta short periods, he . . . preferred, himself, to concentrate on trimming 
the sails.” Hunt, 50: “Time brings on an age that diminishes accurate 
observation and aggressive thinking. Perhaps I hare reached that age.” 

BRANiMtR zivKovic, ‘27-year-old Yugoslavian fencer at Philadelphia 
championships, on why he sought political asylum in this country: “There 
are liberties in Europe and Yugoslavia, but Americaoffersthe most liberties.” 

ED TEMPLE, wometi's tvack coach at Tennessee State University, on the 
problems of fielding a good women's team in the U.S.: “We have to take an 
.American girl with her powder and lipstick and develop her into a competi- 
tor. She has to he feminine and talented. This combination is hard to find." 
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With just as much fever, regiments 
of workers were attending the needs 
of the 40,000-odd visitors expected at 
the games. The little things— restau- 
rants, lounges, rest rooms, first aid sta- 
tions — were coming along fine. Even 
the big thing, the 130-acre parking 
lot, has been whipped. It was a real 
stumper for a while. How do you 
keep 130 acres swept clean through 
recurring snow falls? Navy Arctic ex- 
perts suggested snow compaction, a 
method of beating down the snow 
until it gives up and becomes a hard- 
topped parking lot itself. True, during 
early exDeriments several cars sank 
out of sight. But with better snow 
compaction came better results, and 
the parking lot, dusted over with saw- 
dust, has held up fleets of cars and 
buses. 

What a man could not see at Squaw 
Valley was where he could spend the 
night once the Olympics begin. All 
housing at Squaw is for athletes and 
officials only. A spectator in search 
of a place to sleep can drive to Reno 
(45 miles) if he likes, but then there 
is that thing about snowstorms, bliz- 
zards and the Donner party. Pro- 
posed four-lane highways into the 
valley wdll not be ready by 1960, 
either. The alternative, of course, is 
Tahoe City and Truckee, the only 
towns in the area, both within 15 
miles of the games. And here’s news: 
accommodations will be available in 
Tahoe and Truckee, courtesy of 
friendly extortionists, at $25 a night. 
No, that does not mean $25 for a 
room. That means $25 for a bed in a 
room with other beds. Innkeepers, 
motelkeepers and private home own- 
ers are gambling that this is how much 
the traffic will bear. Why, like a man 
was saying, that’s more than they 
stick you in Louisville at Kentucky 
Derby time. Which, as the man 
meant, is almost more traffic than 
compacted snow will bear. 

The Old Sod 

■DOSEMARY, according to the poet, 
is for remembrance. But for a 
certain young golf buff in Sistersville, 
W'. Va., a bit of the old sod will do 
just as well. Detected trailing along 
after the players in the state P.G.A. 
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“If you wanl 50 years of love and lennis like Ike 
Kallenborns, you better stop yelling ‘Mine, dear.”’ 


tournament, and asked why his pock- 
ets were bulging with sod, the young 
man in question replied in wonder- 
ment that he w’as only collecting div- 
ots dug up by Sammy Snead to keep 
as souvenirs. 

The Shark and John 

J OHN LES2CZAK, 20, is an appren- 
tice gauge maker for the Singer 
Manufacturing Company— the sew- 
ing machine people— of Elizabeth- 
port, N.J., where he lives with his 
wife and 10-month-old daughter. 
He has a tattoo reading thup: i-OVic 
LUCKY MOM & DAD on his left arm 
and a tattoo of a dagger on his right 
forearm. “I got them when I was 12,” 
he says. ‘‘Some crazy thing.” John 
Leszczak has been a skin-diver for 
two years. 

On T.,abor Day, John and his uncle 
left E’port’s Singer Yacht Club— 
where John keeps his rowboat The 
Sinking Sue (‘‘It’s good for nothing 
but a killy net,” he says)— in his 
uncle’s boat for a sand bar off Swin- 
burne Island near the steamship 
lanes in Lower New York Bay. His 
uncle was out for fluke; John was 
going to skin-dive. The sand bar is 
a good place to skin-dive; the murky 
water there is only three feet deep 
during the proper tide. John wore a 
bathing suit, which he had forgotten 
and had to go back for, flippers, a 
scuba, a tank of compressed air, a 
lead belt weighing 10 pounds, and 
carried a harpoon gun activated by 
four elastic bands and equipped with 
15 feet of nylon cord. John’s uncle 
recalls that John had a knife with 
him but John isn't sure; if he did, 
it was stuck, unsheathed, in his belt. 
When John climbed out of his uncle’s 
boat, he thought he had an hour and 
a quarter’s supply of air in his tank. 
Two days before, however, John had 
been skin-diving and, having a good 
time, had consumed more air than he 
realized. He had, in fact, only 20 
minutes’ worth. 

After his uncle had drifted off, 
John submerged and broke open a 
clam with the handle of his gun to 
attract fish. John now feels that using 
the gun as a hammer may have 
caused it to jam later on. He then 


swam slowiy into six gloomy feet of 
water, looking for fluke. ‘‘There is no 
scenery down there to speak of, if you 
know w'hat I mean,” John says. 
“Anyway, visibility is only three feet, 
at the most.” Then, as he relates: “I 
seen this shadow, what do you call it, 
a sort of silhouette, and it looked 
like a sand shark. Now, a shark, you 
know, is a very calm fish. It was 
about five feet away, a good range, 
so I released the safety. It w'as cir- 
cling more or less in one place on the 
bottom but at an angle to me, so I 
couldn’t distinguish the length. I 
thought it was about four feet long 
(it turned out, subsequently, to be 
nearer six). T pulled the trigger but 
the gun didn’t fire. I guess he heard 
the noise ; they can be pretty nosy ; but 
they’re not aggressive fish. I know 
guys that hang on them for rides.” 

When the gun didn’t fire, John 
swam quickly up to the now wary 
shark and, using the gun as a har- 


poon, rammed it into it with both 
hands. “I aimed for the head, about 
three inches from his face.” The shark 
veered, however, and theharpoon head 
entered six inches from the tail. "It 
got him teed off for a shark,” John 
says. The shark swam furiously off. 
“I figured I’d hang on and play him 
out,” John says. “The faster they 
run, you know, the more blood they’ll 
pump out. He was swaying all over 
the place and trying to attempt to 
rap me with his tail, you know what 
I mean. Then I found I didn't have 
my knife. If 1 did have it, I must 
have lost it because it wasn’t in a 
scabbard. Then one of the elastics let 
loose and slapped him and made him 
twice as teed off for a shark. He kept 
swishing his tail back and forth and 
it was only a foot and a half from my 
face. I was scared he would belt me 
one with it. 

“But I was helping him, kicking 
eouHiiued 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


with him as he yanked me around. 
Sometimes I was on my back drag- 
ging over the sand on the tank. Boy, 
was I having fun. It felt like under- 
water skiing. He was trying to find 
depth, going toward water maybe 70, 
80 feet deep. Maybe he figured he 
could shake me off. I don’t know how 
sharks think. Then I realized I had 
almost no air left, and I started to get 
rattled. I should have had a float. I 
was figuring on playing in shallower 
water that day, but not having a 
float, an inner tube or something on 
a long piece of line, was another ter- 
rific mistake like not having a scab- 
bard. With a float he could have 
dragged me anywhere and I would 
have stayed on the surface and every- 
thing would have been all right. The 
first thing that worried me, and here 
I am running out of air, is losing a 
lousy couple-dollar gun. Then I said 
the hell with the gun and let it go, 
but the line had been hanging down 
and it tangled around my feet and 
around my waist, where it snarled 
like, and there I was lying on my 
back being pulled by my feet! I kept 
trying to bend over and free the line 
but it was like trying to touch your 
feet w'hen you're hanging upside 
down on a monkey bar. We were 80 
feet down, going along the bottom, 
and he kept kicking up sand with his 
tail, making it twice as murky as it 
already was. 

“Then I ran out of air. I spit out* 
the mouthpiece. Oh, I w'as getting 
awful tired. I figured I could hold my 
breath for two minutes at the most. 

I was kicking my feet trying to un- 
snarl myself and cursing at the shark, 
‘You damn shark,’ and swallowing 
water like a son of a gun every time 
I’d open my mouth to yell like a 
dope. I finally remembered to keep 
my big mouth shut. And the water 
was going up my nose and making me 
nauseated. Finally I freed myself, 
and as I was coming up to the surface 
I seen the gun sticking in him as he 
went banging along the bottom, kick- 
ing up sand and everything and the 
dark blood streaming out of him. 
But when I released my w-eight belt 
it got snarled up in my diving gear 
and I couldn’t get my harness oil. 

I couldn’t stay up because of the 


weight of my belt, tank and gear, so I 
sank 30 feet dowm to the bottom. 
Then up again. At first I could stay 
up for a couple of minutes, but after 
that not so much. When I went down 
I fetched myself toward some cabin 
cruisers I’d seen. I kept bouncing up 
and down. When I got to the bottom 
in shallow'er water I crawled along 
keeping a course toward the boats. It 
was impossible to swim. You had to 
keep flapping your arms like 'an idiot 
just to stay up and get air. I was ex- 
hausted. When I got in 12 feet of 
water, I was yelling ‘Help’ and ‘Hey, 
you’ any time I came up. I must have 
bounced 25 more times until this 
boat heard me. A little kid, he must 
have been 12 years old, .swam out to 
me and I put my hands on his shoul- 
ders and we both went down. So I 
pushed him away. I figured I had 
only one more bounce left, so 1 wasn’t 
going to drag him with me. He was 
just a kid, a pretty spunky kid, too. 
I wasn’t patlicking then, but I knew 
I was going to. I was worried still 
about losing the gun, and my mother 
being mad — she signed for the tank 
which I bought on time, and I 
thought she’d feel responsible for my 
death — you know the way mothers 
are — and the stupid way 1 did every- 
thing, and how it was going to be 
when I died. The last time I went 
down I said to myself, Tt ain’t so 
bad. I just give up.’ Someone reached 
me with a line but 1 went down. I 
figured that was it, but I managed to 



Prize Catch 


The sailfish he caught was a fisher- 
man’s joy. 

But his boat was too narrow and 
short, 

So he boarded the sailfish and cried 
“Ahoy,” 

And sailed it away to port. 

— RlCHAKl) AK.MOUR 


push up off the .sand again and they 
dragged me to the boat and hoisted 
me out of the water.” 

John Leszczak spent two days in 
Staten Island Hospital but is now 
back at the plant, where “the guys 
give me a lot of heat. But it taught 
me a lesson: abide by the book: don’t 
try to break the cycle of safety. 
Don’t ever go out alone, have a float, 
don’t use your gun as a hammer, car- 
ry a knife— if I had a knife, I was 
close enough to throw a couple of 
stabs into the joker and kill him — 
and I could have cut myself free." 

Does John still want to .skin-dive? 

“I would have gone today,” he 
told a Spouts Illustkatkd reporter, 
“but I couldn’t get up two bucks for 
air, you know what I mean.” 

Spot for a Fix 

S INCE the sponsors are paying $10 
million a year to bring baseball 
into your living room, it seems fair 
enough to let them bring the commer- 
cials too, but, as somebody once said, 
there’s a right time for everything. 
And more often than we can learn to 
enjoy it the baseball TV people keep 
giving us commercials just when 
we're trying to keep both eyes on the 
hall. If you were watching the Sena- 
tors beat the Yankees 6 3 the other 
night you’ve probably guessed al- 
ready the play we have in mind. 

In the fifth inning Russ Kemmerer, 
the Washington pitcher, came to bat 
and surprised everybody, including 
himself, by hitting the ball to the 
scoreboard in right center field. It 
looked like a triple, and sure enough, 
Kemmerer slid into third in plenty 
of time. Whereupon, as Kemmerer 
picked himself up. an umpire puz- 
zlingly called him out. 

“He’s O-O-I.'-U-T!” reiterated An- 
nouncer Mel Allen. “Didn’t touch 
second, but I’ll have to tell you about 
it later” — and he served up the sing- 
ing commercial. 

Was there a rhubarb on the field? 
What did Kemmerer’s face look like? 
You got a look at foaming beer in- 
stead. 

Just now, with TV trying to clean 
up the fix talk about quiz shows, 
here’s an area that could do with a fix. 
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In fall Blacks 

LPN" 

ADDS THE 
FUTURE 

Designed for the Jet Age, these trim slacks 
have the scientificadventagss of "Ortoa’'* 
acrylic fiber. "Orion" gives fall slacks a 
rich look and feel., .lighter-weight comfort 
plus wrinkle recovery. . .crease and shape 
refention...longerwear. You'll find slacks 
made with "Orion" in a variety of pat- 
terns and styles. See them tooay. 

"SEVEN SEAS" slacks are made of 
worsted flannel of 70''« "Orion" and 30'.e 
wool. These slacks have the added advan- 
tage of automatic wash and wear. About 
$ 1 2.95 at fine stores everywhere. 
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CONGRESS BLEW THE WHISTLE 


AFTER two years of testimony and 
study. Congress has passed a sen- 
sible powerboat bill. The Federal 
Boating Act of 1958 is not going to 
turn the country's waterways into 
well-policed thoroughfares, with ev- 
ery boater staying in lane and care- 
fully signaling his turn. But at least 
it marks the beginning ol some kind 
of control over the traffic problems 
created by the 10-year boating boom. 
Fishermen, swimmers, water skiers 
and water-borne hot rodders, all 


SPONSOR BONNER (ABOARD "NAUTILUS") 


operating in the same body of water, 
have been finding for some time now 
that their interests conflict, often 
dangerously. The Bonner Bill (its 
sponsor is Representative Herbert C. 
Bonner of North Carolina) is the first 
effective step toward straightening 
out the mess. 

Hereafter, if you own a boat whose 
motor packs more than 10 horse- 
power, it is going to have large, legi- 
ble numbers painted on both sides of 
its bow. And if you cut too close to a 
swimmer, or swamp some placid fish- 
erman’s rowboat with your wake, he 
can take down your boat’s number 
and you may he fined up to $100. 

This can happen, that is, if you are 
operating your boat in the navigable 
waters of the U.S. The country’s 
navigalile waters have never been 
precisely defined, but in general they 
include salt water, rivers which flow 
to the sea, the Great Lakes and bod- 
ies of water bounded by two or more 
states. Walden Pond is not naviga- 
ble water, and neither are hundreds 
of other lakes in which thousands of 
motorboats operate. Control over 
this non-navigable water, however, 
may eventually be set up by the 
states. In many cases it exists already. 


Representative Bonner and a good 
many other people interested in boat- 
ing hope that the new federal boating 
law will be taken as a pattern by 
states that have none, and some de- 
gree of uniformity thus achieved. 

The Bonner Bill gives the author- 
ity for handing out tickets and col- 
lecting fines to the U.S. Coast Guard. 
The Secretary of the Treasury (under 
whose department the Coast Guard 
operates) will allot to the .states a se- 
ries of numbers which they may is- 
sue to boat owners. Each craft will 
receive a pocket-size certificate of 
number which the law enforcement 
officer wifi want to see when he blows 
the whistle on a speeding motorboat. 
The certificates, like drivers’ licenses, 
will be acceptable for a limited pe- 
riod in states other than the one that 
issued them. 

Operators of boats of 10 horsepower 
or less won’t be required to register 
their craft and have them numbered. 
This means that about half the mo- 
torboats in the country will remain 
anonymous. Even so, the Bonner Bill 
affects the most powerful half of the 
country’s pleasure boats and is the 
badly needed first step toward over- 
all boating safety. 
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DO YOU DARE RISK A SHOWER? 


You can. if you're SAFER with SYL-MER 

W VallirrV aliiays |K‘rmiltin‘£. witli Syl-mer* in ymir Ydn'rc safer wlien il rain>. 

-afe from ipols and stains, wiirn cloilu's lia\e tins built-in protection. Syl-iner als<t makes 
futiric more luxurious, softer to the touch, resistant to wrinkling, lie safer with Syl-mer. 
Don’t be persuaded you are really getting thi- luxury silicone fiiiisli unless you see the 
.'syt-nier tag. mark of the iiiie-t f.iliric proleelion there i<. Look for it wlicn buying 
fall fashi<ins. Dov. Corning Corporation. Mitiland. Michigan. 



AN AUTUMN OUTDOORS feature available at stores listed on page 60 
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NEW 166.72 M.P.H. WORLD RECORD SET 


World’s fastest race proves the extra 
mileage and extra safety you get with 
Firestone Rubber-X! 

On Monza’s steep-banked, sweeping concrete curves and 
stretched-out straightaways, top lap speeds of 170 m.p.h. 
and above are routine! This year’s winning driver Jim 
Rathmann averaged a record 166.72 m.p.h. That’s 
almost 33 m.p.h. faster than the winning average of the 
1958 Indianapolis “500” mile race ... 6 miles an hour 


faster than the record set last year at Monza in the 
first “Race of Two Worlds.” 

Here in the world’s ultimate test of drivers, cars and 
tires, the Firestone Rubber-X formula again proved its 
all-around toughness. Here, where King Speed makes 
even a ripple in the concrete strip kick with a cannon’s 
recoil, Firestone tires outlasted and outran all others. 
By pushing Firestone tires to the absolute limit, by a 
punishing pace that literally shattered shock absorbers 
and snapped steel frames — Firestone engineers got 
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ON FIRESTONE TIRES ! 


positive proof. Firestone Rubber-X, teamed with exclu- 
sive Firestone S/F (Safety-Fortified) cord, withstands 
heat, wear and impact — brings you and your family a 
new kind of safety every mile you drive. 

When you’re planning the purchase of a new car, or tires 
for your present car, get the extra wear and safety 
margin Firestones offer. Only Firestones have been 
safety-proved on the speedway for your protection on 
the highway. Buy now, on convenient terms if you wish, 
at your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. 


Pireslone plaefd firil, and 9 oul of 10 top Monza finithers rode on Firenlonta! 
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SPORTING LOOK /Jo Alwm ZUl 


Herewith a special preview of sports fashions for the fall 
of 1958— what’s new and how, when and where to wear it 

Clothes that fit the scene 

Photographs by Sharla7id 


T hk shadowy backRrounds on these and the next 
four pages are pictures from past issues of Si’ORTS 
Illustrated blown up big as life. Setting the back- 
ground scene for the apple-eating model at right, for in- 
stance, is a pregame football picnic at Yale. All of which 
is a visual device for making the point that fitting into 
the picture is a prime requisite of 1958 fall sports clothes. 
Knowing what to wear is an important part of the 
sportsman’s know-how, whether participant or specta- 
tor. The purpose of this preview is to give sportsmen, 
male and female, more know-how about clothes as they 
prepare to dress for fall. 

The women’s fashions are the work of this year’s nomi- 
nees for Sports Illustrated's annual American Sports- 
wear Design Awards. Of 24 nominees, 22 are repre- 
sented. The other two. Rose Marie Reid and Margit 


Fellegi of Cole of California, are designers of swim suits 
and will be represented in a winter preview of resort 
and winter-sports clothes. 

The designs of the ASDA designers are without peer 
in the world of sport fashion. They are casual clothes 
that derive from the American sports scene (hence the 
sportscenic backgrounds) and continue the trend-setting 
work of the past 25 years from such designers as the 
late Claire McCardell, Sydney Wragge, Bonnie Cashin 
and Mrs. Reid, the first four winners of the annual 
ASDA award for continuously contributing to the Amer- 
ican Sporting Look. 

TEXT CONTINUED ON PAGE 4S 

PINK MOHAIR PULLOVER I $23) With t wooil trouseTs ( $1 5) IS from 
Jeanne Campbell (Sportwhirl). Boots are I’appagallo’s ($16l. 



SHOOTING OUTFIT by Mary Blair (White 
Stag) has jacket of Reeves Heathsuede 
poplin ($75), Cone corduroy pants ($25). 




FAKE WOLF JACKET ($55) Is John WcitZ’S 
(Printzess Stjuare) cutting of Borg's Dy- 
nel-pile fabric. Red flannel pants ($12). 


SHAPELY CHEMISE of Lawford’s black- 
and-white plaid ($65l is Morgan Fauth’s 
(David Crystal); Mr, John’s fox hat. 
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STADIUM COAT of camors hair ($45i, zipped for warmlh 
at hill climbs, and matching pants ($23 i are designed by 
Jane Ford (Sportmastersi. Desert boots are Clark's ($13). 


FLARED KNITTED COAT is the Goldworms’ (Goldworm Sports- 
wear Corp. I idea of what to wear to the races. Sally Victor supplies 
the red fox hat |$85i; I. Miller, the Calcutta lizard pumps i$50l. 


AFTER. SKI COVERALL of printed woo! mohair iS65) is sug- 
gested by Tom Brigance (Sportsmakeri to wear while snug- 
gling with a fur vicuna rug (Abercrombie & Fitch, $340'. 



DIVIDED KILT of olive-green plaid ($30), wool pulliiver ($13) and 
nylon stretch leotard ($6i arc a practical base for skaters; designed 
by Ricci (Haymaker). Off the ice: Capezio's green oxford.s i$10). 




FLUFFY DRESS ($55) knitted by the Lazars (Kimberly Knitwear) 
is appropriately elegant with Emme’s mohair platter hat ($79.50 i 
at the swank Westminster Dog Show in Madison Square Garden. 


LOUNGING OUTFIT for the lady who takes her sports on TV 
has jeweled wrestler's belt and chiffon overblouse ($55) by 
Kenn Barr (Ca.sino Classics). Sandals are Bernardo’s ($13). 


SPECTATOR SUIT of plaid trotting colors by Tina Leser (Tina Loser, 
Inc.) has boxy jacket, high-waisted trapeze skirt ($95), silk crepe 
overblouse ($26). Hat copies driver’s, is from Mr. John ($67.50). 



SPECTATOR’S CASHMERES ($57)' in boxy silhouette are de- 
signed by Helene Maddock (Ballantyne of Peebles) to go 
with Stella Sloat’s (Sloat Co.) camel’s-hair wrap skirt ($30). 





FRONTIER PANTS ($89i by Bontiis Cashin 
(Philip Sillsi are for relaxing, East nr 
West. The Mark Cross silk shirt is $12.50. 
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KNiCKER SUIT of Cable cord ($88) for 
campus wheels, by Pembroke Squires 
(Mr. Mortl, is matched with Capezios. 



PAISLEY SHIRTWAIST by Donald Brooks 
(Hedges Ltd.) captures chrysanthemum 
colors, has a waist that dips in back i $65 ). 



IRISH TWEED SUIT i$95( by Ellen Brooke 
(Glenhunti might be seen at sports car 
races. The pixie hat is Mr. John’s ($55). 



RINGSIDE SUIT from the Davidows ($225) 
has mink collar, matching wool tweed 
coat ($165). Mr. John mink beret is $285. 



MOLE-LINED COAT ($239i foP the studium 
by Vera Maxwell (Vera Maxwell, Inc.i 
has a matching fur-lined knee robe ($95i. 



SPORTING LOOK rnntinued 

If, when you set out for the local 
emporium, football games are upper- 
most in your mind, it is good to be 
prepared for the news in spectators' 
SPORTS SIUTS. These have moved 
quite away from the expected, practi- 
cal designs and in some cases are even 
rather hard to recognize as suits. The 
WALKING sflT, for instance (.see mole- 
lined coat opposite) is made of coat- 
weight fabric and its jacket is almost 
coat-length, box JAOKliT Sl lTS are 
the newest silhouette for spectator 
sports, and these make a point of the 
bright pullover visible beneath the 
jacket. The newest tweeds are the 
Irish types, which have a bulky look 
and big colorful flecks. 

Closely related to the walking suit 
is the familiar topcoat, which this 
year is likely to have a matching skirt. 
For a complete costume, some of these 
coats even have matching lap robes, 
elegant when trimmed with fur and 
useful for stadiums and sports cars. 

SPORT.s -SKIRTS are fa.shionable at 
three new levels: 1 ) The ahove-knbe 
skirt, cut off about two inches above 
the knee, is the newest and already a 
stylish alternate to Bermuda shorts. 
These skirts almost have to be worn 
with LEOTARDS, knitted one-piece 
garments which fit like a second skin 
from waist to toe. and as such are 
warm, comfortable and glamorous. 



PULLOVER of Einiger’s Syl-mer-finished 
mohair plaid ($60) is Greta Plattry's top- 
per for a black turtle-neck coverall ($30). 


2) STREET LEN(JTHS for skirts are 
shorter this year; 16 to 17 inches 
from the floor is average. They also 
are likely to be attached to slip tops, 
a device which means they hang from 
the shoulders and skim by rather than 
fit the waist. With these skirts are 
worn short pullover blouses or sweat- 
ers which end above the waistline. 

3) The floor-length dinner skirt. 
best when done in sports fabrics such 
as tweeds or plaid wools, is taking 
hold not only in the hinterlands but 
in the city as well. 

With shorter skirts, the sports 
STOCKING is now a definite necessity. 
There are .several members of this new 
little family. There are not only leo- 
tards, but above-knee stockings with 
elastic at the top which come high 
enough to be worn with short skirts. 
Stockings in bright opaque cottons 
can be worn with any sports skirt. 
Newe.st and most elegant for the lady 
spectator are the fancy-knit, run- 
proof nylon stockings in muted colors 
which blend in with fall fabrics. 

PANTS, the mainstay of an acti%'e 
sports wardrobe, are going through 
changes in .silhouette, too. Tapered 
pants are even more fitted and more 
tapered, in fabrics which stretch due 
to inclusion of Helanea yarns. These 
trousers have built-in heels, or straps 
to go under the foot, to give a ski- 
pants look. At the opposite extreme 
are slai’KS, with flared legs, usually 



JACKET of turquoise felt ($18) skim.s the 
top of a conical skirt of pleated Forge 
Mills plaid i$25); outfit by Toni Owen. 


for lounge wear, or with cuffs, a detail 
out of style for some seven years. 

In a class by itself in the pants divi- 
sion are the knicker.s, now in a 
flattering, tapered style, that buckle 
just below the knee. Skiers have made 
a fad of knickers, and with new cable- 
patterned or brightly argyled knee 
socks, they are a fashion that will go 
well on a fall golf course, or in col- 
legiate circles on bicycles. 

Over all this pantsdom, the newest 
JAC KETS are ui ttonless. Either as 
hooded pullovers or ponchos, they 
are natural companions to the slip- 
top skirts and the many one-piece 
pants outfits such as coveralls. 

Other top news centers around 
sw'eaters, which go two ways this fall. 
The sports sweater of the year is the 
LDNcj PULLOVER (see page 4i), usual- 
ly a bulky knit, such as mohair, which 
is any length from almost -below-the- 
hips to knee-length, where it might 
have a drawstring and be worn as a 
dress. The opposite trend is the 
.STRAlCaiT-SIDED SHORT SWEAI'ER in 
a fine-gauge yarn such as cashmere, 
which falls just to the point where 
flared skirts move away from the fig- 
ure. Also of the moment with sweat- 
ers is a .MATCHING SCARE, tossed 
around the neck or even bashed in at 
the end and worn as a stocking cap. 

TURN THE PAGE FOR A NEW 

SHAPE IN MEN'S FASHIONS 



CIVET-LINED hood of Samup] Robert's 
blue kidskin coat ($240) make.s this leath- 
er topper warm enough for deep winter. 
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SPORTING LOOK /Fred R. Smith 



Jaunty 
new shapes 
for men 


T in-: makers of men's fashions this fall have 
wrought almost as many changes as the de- 
signers of the autumnal gallery on the preced- 
ing pages. Just as the natural-shouldered, sack- 
suited lines of so-called I\'>' League clothing 
have taken hold as far west of Yale as Anchor- 
age. a new shape in sliaping up. The look is 
European in inspiration— borrowed from Eng- 
land and Italy— more fit, more flare. But it 
is tailored with an American casualness that 
makes it an ea.sy and logical fashion step from 
the ubiquitous gray flannel suit. 

On this page, Olympic Track Star Bill Al- 
bans. who was also All-America in football, bas- 
ketball and track at North Carolina, represents 
the urban aspect of this new look. His bowler 
bodes to be this fall’s successor to summer’s big 
revival, the straw boater. In its new version, 
the derby is of soft, lightweight fur felt, narrow 
and curled of brim. It is the logical topper to 
the big coat news of fall: the American version 
of the British warm, a popular coat in England 
since ofiicers sported it, with epaulets, in World 
War I. Its suppression at the waist, its peaked 
lapels, its double-breasted closing are almost as 
trend-setting as its length — just to the knee. 
Through its influence, all coats are shorter this 
fall. As worn by Bill, it is of the traditional offi- 
cer’s “pink.” It is also seen in tweeds and hop- 
sacking and moves casually to stadium or race 
meets. Bill’s accessories are perfect accompani- 
ments: a tab-collared shirt; a Macclesfield silk 
checked tie; French suMe gloves; a silk foulard 
handkerchief; and squared-off shoes, a Johns- 
ton & Murphy adaptation of the latest Italian 
style. His young racquets companion is 4-‘-i- 
year-old Lloyd Ribner Jr. For other details of 
the 1958 look and a first view of the most rev- 
olutionary fashion development of the fall, see 
the following pages. 


BILL ALBANS' DERBY comes in gray, navy, brown, 
black ($13,50, Dobbs). Ilis British warm is of Wo- 
rumbo worsted ($115, Jason Gibbs). Hathaway shirt. 


LIVING IN A SUITCASE! Nicest way to gel around and I’C seen lo advantage. To belt or nol .. . 
so casually, so perfectly Kimberly . . . knowingly knit of looped spiccd-wool. About $55. Higher in the West. 



KNITTED FASHIONS 
1410 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


AN AUTUMN OUTDOORS feature available at stores listed on page 60 
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SPORTING LOOK continued 

Country counterpart to the new shaping takes an eques- 
trian bent. Here at Pennsylvania’s Rose Tree Hunt are four ex- 
amples— two suits, two jackets. Their detailing is directly in- 
spired by English-cut hacking jackets: slanting pockets and back 
venting, both originally designed for saddle comfort. Rut each is 
distinctive, not carbon copies as men’s wear has tended to be. 



COUNTRY SUIT is of hound’s-tooth blending of 60' i wool and 40', 
Orion. It has extremely high center vent, flared skirt of riding jackets. 
Its Bemherg lining has Canadian goose print ($75, Norford Clothes). 



LODEN JACKET has imaginative pocket and back de- 
tailing, bi-swing shoulder pleats ($80, John Alex- 
ander). Tweed hat is fall highlight ($10, Stetson). 


CONTINENTAL SUIT of plaid Worsted has Italian-inspired shorter 
jacket, side vents, cuffs on sleeves, peaked lapels — an important 
fall silhouette. It has no flaps on pockets ($75, Chester Laurie). 




RAW SILK JACKET won Caswell-M Kssey Award as 
the best jacket of the year for its beautifully ex- 
ecuted detailing of pockets, back ($110, Baker). 


CONTINUEO 
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SPORTING LOOK eonlinued 


Nylon cocklebur: 
fashion find of '58 

Fall’s most Important innovation 
came from a walk in the woods 




Whi‘n Georges de Mestral took a walk in 
the woods near Geneva, Switzerland one 
autumn day, an idea for the most revo- 
lutionary closure since the zipper began 
to germinate in his inventive mind. De 
Mestral’s imagination was sparked by 
the pestiferous dinging of cocklehurs on 
his socks and pants. The end result is 
culled the Velcro fastener, which is the 
fashion innovatitm of the fall of 1958. 
It consists of one strip of cloth on which 
there are myriad tiny nylon hooks and 
another on which there is a pile of nylon 
loops. When pressed smoothly together, 
they cling just as the burs did to de Mes- 
tral's clothing. Unlike cocklehurs, when 
peeled apart from top to bottom or bot- 
tom to top, the hooks release as easily as 
a zipper. The first garment to feature a 
Velcro closure, the poplin golf jacket on 
this page ($22, Saks Fifth Avenue) has 
pa.ssed rigid teats, will hold in action, last 
the garment’s lifetime. Before winter. 
Velcro will be giving smooth, bulkle.ss fa.s- 
tening to every form of men’s and wom- 
en’s wear thanks to a walk in autumn. 
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“What’s the secret of your 
heautiful swing?” 




“I’m wearing it! GOOD NEWS by Warners” 


Tlie hade carit huclge 
so the front stays up 


The free and easy feeling of a perfect 
swing— unhampered, unrestricted— tliat’s 
really a way of describing Good News by 
Warner’s.® No straps to cramp your stt'le, 
or cut your shoulders! Simply a gentle 
cling — for work or play, all year roniid. 

The back is one long line of cotton- 
lined latex- so Good News’^” can’t slip or 
slide, ever! No more embarrassing tugs 
that interfere with your game, or the way 
you look in pretty off-thc-shouklcr dresses. 

Front -closing, in an assortment of styles, 
for all fashions. And be sure to see the 
wonderful nev(?r-s]ip Good New.s pantie 
girdle, too! At your nicest stores. 


Loft ; Deep plunge; embroidered foam-lined 
cotton Clips. PJOTl. Wliite or black. 86.50. 



Now Go(k1 News 
panlie has elas- 
tic-banded legs 
that never ride 
up. #55.5. White, 
812.50. 
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T o a baseball fan, the month of 
September is historically— and 
sometimes hysterically— a time to be 
spent in fervent observation of the 
major league pennant races, game by 
game and pitch by pitch. In the first 
week of September 1958, however, he 
could hardly be blamed for feeli ig 
that he had been gypped. Not only 
was there neither hysteria nor fervor, 
there wasn’t even a pennant race. 
The Braves and the Yankees were in. 
There remained, of course, the matter 
of which team would win the Series, 
but no baseball fan needs an entire 
month to make up his mind on that. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


PETE RUNNELS points in late August, but near-di.sastrous 

A left-handed .slap hitter (only 23 home Labor Day performance (0 for 10) cost 

runs in eight .seasons), the slender 30- him .seven points. Occasional hot streak 

^ year-old Red Sox second baseman (and and generally consistent performance in 

T ■*' ■'/ sometimes first ba.seman) has been the big between are in hi.s favor. Again.st him are 

• A jM/ surprise of the 1958 batting race. Hitting past record.s: except for 1956, when he 

— * only .283 on June 13, he began to streak, hit .310 for Senators, Runnels has never 

was up to .321 by the middle of July, averaged more than .285 for any one 

.• -T- ' » ha.s remained in that vicinity or slightly of seven previous big league years, entered 

^ above ever since. Led race by eight ’58 with lifetime average of only .274. 

5-2 

HARVEY KUENN batters' list on Opening Day, has been 

Below .300 only once in five previous ma- there ever since. A sharp, line-drive hitter 

jor league .seasons (last year when he hit with above-average speed, he gets few 

-277), the big, tobacco-chewing Tiger out- home runs but rifles singles and doubles 

f| fielder went into 1958 with a lifetime to all fields, almost never falls into a pro- 

average of .306, has been improving that tracted .slump. Arm injury which put him 

figure steadily all year. Be.st season was on bench August 30 did not turn out to 

1956 when he finished behind only Mantle be serious, could actually have been a 

and Williams with an average of .332. blessing in disguise by affording a quick 

1 This year he moved right into the top 10 breather before last-minute drive. 

7-2 

TED WILLIAMS exactly 10 points above Musial. Off to a 

The most spectacular hitter in ba.seball poor start this year, partly because of in- 
in the pa.st 25 years, the colorful and juries and illness, he came on strong in 
controversial Red Sox slugger i.s after hi.s midseaaon, held steady through August, 

1 “ i V sixth American League batting champion- was out of lineup in early days of Sep- 

1 J amazing .406 tember with sore throat. Well rested now, 

Y ' 'jh in 1941, came back 17 years and two wars he should be ready for strong finish. Al- 

^ later to hit almost equally amazing .388 ways a fierce competitor, Williams has 

‘ for be.st average since. His lifetime average produced some of his most sensational 

of .350 is highe.st among active players, .streaks in the last month of the sea.son. 

4-1 
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But now suddenly, as if to atone 
for its other omissions, the 1958 sea- 
son has produced another and entire- 
ly different brand of excitement, a 
competition not among teams but 
among men: the hottest two-league 
batting race that baseball has seen in 
years. In some ways it appeared al- 
most as if the pennant races had run 
their course and moved aside just so 
attention could focus on the double 
handful of skilled hitters banging 
away in their ever-changing, day-by- 
day battle for the twin prizes a bat- 
ting title can bring: the silver bat, 
treasured emblem of champions, and 


a pot of gold (which usually takes the 
form of a fat salary increase when con- 
tract time rolls around next spring). 

The two leagues offer a fascinating 
study in contrast. On the one hand 
the National League line is clearly 
drawn among four men, each a for- 
mer champion, each a great hitter in 
his own right and in his own way. 
The American League, off the other 
hand, features six strong contenders 
of widely different backgrounds— a 
multiple champion, another who won 
the big prize once years ago, two who 
have come close and a final pair who 
in seasons past have had all of the 


competition they could use just try- 
ing to crack a starting lineup. And 
finally there is a seventh who by vir- 
tue of his tremendous talents, as well 
as the fact that he isn’t completely 
out of it yet, must at least rate a 
thoughtful nod. 

Just as fascinated as anyone else, 
Sports Illustrated’s baseball staff 
offers a thumbnail sketch of the top 
contenders, a brief insight into their 
chances with almost three weeks still 
to go and, if the reader should hap- 
pen to be a betting man, some spec- 
ulative but well-considered odds just 
in case he wants to back his favorite. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


f 

STAN MUSIAL then slowed down. Always hits very well 

This personable, 37-year-old Cardinal in September, has been resting frequent- 

demigod ranks among greatest National ly this year for first time in long career. 

League hitters of all time, has sights set but is now suffering from leg injury which 

on eighth batting championship which may hurt his chances. Even healthy, 

would tie Honu.s Wagner’s league record, lacks great speed of other three, makes 

Best year was 1948 (.376), won last year up for it \vith perhaps sharpest eyes in 

with .351. Had tremendous start this all baseball, marvelous timing, willing- 

spring, was up around .500 until he ness and ability to sacrifice his famed 

gained 3,000th major league hit in May, power for sharp line drives to all fields. 

2-1 


H£NRY AARON tial. Off to a miserable start this year, he 

Perhaps the finest natural hitter in the was hitting only .263 on June 20. Then, 
game today, the lithe, young (24) Braves almost unnoticed, he began to move up 

outfielder with the vicious, wrist-pop- and suddenly, on Labor Day, there he 

ping swing has already won one batting was in the .330s. A notorious bad-ball 

championship, seems to improve every hitter, less steady than Musial or Ash- 

year. Still apparently far from his peak, burn — he occasionally has a bad slump 
the .313 lifetime average (tour seasons) — he is also subject to sizzling strealcs 
and single-season high of .328 in 1956 which could, in a matter of two or three 
hardly seem to represent his true poten- days, put him well out ahead of the pack. 

5-2 


RICHIE ASH8URN left field line from his choked-up, ieft- 

Batting champ in 1955 (.338) and run- handed stance, looping a single into short 

ner-up to Musial in '51 (.344), the blond right field, beating out a bunt with his 

center fielder of the Phillies enters the quick getaway and furious speed. Cool 

final weeks of his 11th big league season and a tough competitor, he seldom strikes 

with an awful lot on his side. An entire- out, swings at few bad pitches, is less 

ly different type of batsman than the likely to plunge into a ruinous slump. On 

power-hitting Musial, Aaron and Mays, the other hand, Ashburn is not a good 

he is a craftsman at the plate, a master bet for one of those 5-for-5 days which 

of fineJ5se, punching a double down the the other three occasionally provide. 

7-2 

a 

WILLIE MAYS muscular young Giant center fielder has 

The most exciting— and quite likely the had his slump, and because he is capable 
best all-round — player in either league, of such tremendous batting streaks — even 
it is an indication of his vast talents that more spectacular than Aaron’s -Mays is 
Giant fans can look at May.s’ ,330-plus in good shape to win his second cham- 
average and say that he is having a bad pionship. And while all four contenders 
year. Well over .400 and in hot pursuit are exceptional September hitters, rec- 

of Musial early in the season, he slumped ords of the past four years prove that 

along with Sian, has only recently begun Willie is the best of all; .363 to Aaron’s 

to hit the ball hard again. Becau.se the .353, Ashburn’s .342 and Musial’s .340. 

4-1 
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winter s})orts 
liolidav will be ; 

MOEE FUN IN 1 EANCE! 


• \\ hether you choose fashinnahle Meffh'e-St. Genais 
. . . Val d'Isere. tiie skiers' mccea . . . world-famous Chamonix 
. . . Kmile Allais' Courchevel . . . glamorous Alpe d'lluez, resort 
of the stars ... or any of the other 30 first-dass ski resorts in 
the French Alps . . . you can be .sure your va(-ation will be 
evcrvthiiif' a winter sporU holiday xhnul/i be! 

The lionhomniic in the French Alps is as exhilarating as the 
mountain air! The food and comfort and hospitality are in- 
comjiarable! And remember . . . your dollars go further when 
you go to France! It's not expensive! 

Choose from more than 1200 superb modern hotels, in every 
price range. Take ski lessons from official licensed instructors 
— many of whom are famous chumpion.s. I'se the world's newest 


and finest winter sports equipment including over 300 ski 
lifts, tows, and cable cars. (At some rc.sorU, you can even 
ascend the slopes by helicopter!) 

Slop over in gay Paris; it's right on the way to the French 
Alps. Then go skiing. But take time to ride the world's highest 
tcleferiquc to the top of Mont Blanc, Western Europe's tallest 
peak. You might even wind up your holiday on a glittering 
Riviera beach only a 2-hour drive from the ski slopes of the 
Maritime Alps! 

There's never a dull moment, day or night, in the winter 
sports resorts of the Ereiich Alps. And there's never a worry 
about snow conditions. Ask your travel agent about winter 
holidays in France. Or write to: 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE . 610 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N, 
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Why ignore the evidence? 


As a onetime Philadelphia lawyer, I lend a sympa- 
Jri. thetie ear when attorneys complain about the ef- 
fect of delays caused by crowded court calendars. Too 
often, by the time a case is called for trial, key witnesses 
have disappeared or forgotten. 

Yet brain surgeons have recently confirmed what psy- 
chiatrists have always held: nothing is really forgotten. 
Everything your five senses experience is recorded on an 
endless tape, available if you touch the right button. 

In bridge the trick lies in finding the button to touch 
and also in making use of the information thus recalled. 
In today’s case, for an example, East lost the verdict 
through failure to re-examine the testimony offered by 
the opposing side. 

The bidding was laced with the competitive spice so 
often added when one side owns a part score. North 
might have denied himself the fleeting pleasure of dou- 
bling the one-spade bid. Somebody was sure to run out, 
Both sides vulnerable 


North-South 60 on score 
South dealer 
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Opening lead: diamond 3 


whereas a raise to two clubs — enough for game — might 
silence the heart suit which North could be sure the 
opponents must command. 

Later in the auction, North had no more stomach for 
the double of hearts than his partner had showed for 
the earlier double of spades. As it happens, the four- 
heart bid could be punished to the tune of 500 points. 
If North heeded the bidding and opened the ace of 
spades, South could ruff the next spade and put his 
partner back on lead with a club while he still had a 
trump to ruff the third spade trick. But these two ruffs 
would be somewhat offset by the saving of a diamond 
trick: declarer would be able to throw East’s small dia- 
monds on his good spades. 

However, North and South found no fault with their 
profits at five clubs. East won the diamond opening and 
returned the suit. To his disappointment. West pro- 
duced the deuce of diamonds instead of the hoped-for 
trump. Declarer knocked out West’s ace of clubs and 
was able to trump two losing hearts in dummy and dis- 
card the third low heart on North’s ace of spades. The 
defenders collected only their two minor-suit aces and 
North and South collected 750 for game and rubber. 

West’s opening lead was the only one that offered a 
chance to set the contract. If East had ducked the first 
diamond, West would win the first round of trumps 
with his ace and then lead the diamond deuce. East’s 
ace would win and a third diamond, ruffed by West, 
would now put declarer down. “But your 3 spot was 
such a low one,’’ East alibied. “How could I tell it was 
not a singleton?” 

East had forgotten, or ignored, the testimony of his 
opponent's bidding. If West held only one diamond. 
South must have five to the king-jack. With such a 
holding. South would have opened the bidding with one 
diamond, not one club. So West is marked with two 
diamonds, and East must realize that he can keep the 
entry he needs to give his partner a ruff only by holding 
the diamond ace to win the second lead of the suit. 


Unless you think the opponents are making a psychic 
bid in order to steal your suit, don’t double a bid you 
know cannot be left in. Note that if North had bid two 
clubs instead of doubling one spade, East might have 
been pushed into raising the spades. Quite likely the 
opponents never would have mentioned their heart suit 
and North might have had a whack at a three-spade 
or even a four-spade contract. 
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BOXING / James Murray 


Exit Art, 


Life was a gag, despite Basilio 
and a Texas process server 


S OME YEARS AGO the prizefighter 
Art Aragon delivered himself of 
the blistering opinion that his chosen 
profession was a cruel and dirty busi- 
ness and he would (juit it in a second if 
he could think of some other way of 
making a living without working. 

The fight crowd held its sides and 
laughed hollowly. That Art was a 
great kidder, always making with the 
funnies, was the interpretation. Ev- 
erybody knew Art was living the rich, 
good life. He had a fancy home, a 
wife, a car, three kids. He even had 
his own radio show. 

Nobody liked to bask in the glory 
of the ring more than Art. He loved to 
swagger in front of the crowds be- 
tween fights when he would be intro- 
duced as "Golden Boy,” his curly 
locks carefully coifed, his hard young 
body swathed in silk, and his wrists 
and neck dangling enough bangles to 
keep a Ubangi tribe happy. 

Art had it made, had everything a 
man could want, in the view of his 
a.ssociates. He liked a few drinks of 
expensive w’hisky before dinner and a 
few after, for that matter. Some of 
his most spectacular fights were ref- 
ereed by bartenders. The opponent 
once turned out to be a cop— which 
took a lot of the fun out of it. 

Art loved show people and show 
business, of which he considered him- 
self a part. He loved the fast banter of 
the borscht circuit comedian and soon 
picked it up and became expert at it. 
He would rather make a joke than 
win a fight, and he could always talk 
faster than he could punch. Unfor- 
tunately, the contests in the ring 
weren’t debates or "can you top 
this?” but elemental struggle.s of 
strength. Art was not completely 
hopeless at this but. all things con- 
sidered, he would rather play it for 
comedy, and on the occasions he was 
called upon t.« practice his craft legit- 
imately one of two things would hap- 


laughing 


pen: a) he would get knocked half 
.senseless by someone more proficient 
than he— a description applying to 
more than half the prizefighters ex- 
tant; or h) he would wind up so badly 
cut that his classic profile looked 
more like a Polynesian death mask 
than a matinee idol. 

But Art shrewdly babied his repu- 
tation along by having fights in be- 
tween where neither eventuality was 
in prospect. He did this often in out- 
of-town dates, places like Albuquer- 
que, N.Mex. where he was born, or 
San Bernardino, where he had driven 
through in his gaudy Cadillac. He 
took these bouts on condition that 
he could bring his own opponent. 
It’s usual in such cases for fighters to 
bring their own brothers — or their 
mothers if they can get away with it. 
Art usually brought an old school 
chum name of Joey Barnum. Art 
even loved the joke when the wags 
suggested he should change his name 
to Bailey. 

Art’s antics inevitably cost him his 
marriage when he began indiscreetly 
showing up at sporting events with 
young ladies who were definitely not 


sparring partners. Then, a year and a 
half ago his good life almost came 
crashing down around his cauliflow- 
ered ears when a judge sentenced him 
to one to five years for trying to bring 
his own opponent, fully briefed and 
rehearsed, to Texas for a fight. Art 
was up to his cut eyebrows in debt 
when the appellate court reversed the 
decision and the district attorney’s 
office did not press for a rematch. 

Art then knew he was stuck with 
the fight game at least until he could 
bail out. He desperately needed that 
one more big pay night. Time was 
running out, alimony was imminent, 
and Art had to cash in at least one 
more big pot before leaving the game. 

Aragon’s matchmakers came up 
with a daring plan. Carmen Basilio, a 
swarthy brawler with a face like the 
sharp edge of a machete and fists to 
match, needed a fight. He had just 
had two ferocious meetings with 
Sugar Ray, he had got an "eye” in 
the last one, and (they told the pub- 
lic) he just might be exhausted as a 
front-line contender. Even his style, 
wide-open, wild-swinging, might be 
made to order for Art. On a note of 
high optimism, the fight was made. 
Art promptly moved out to the des- 
ert of San Jacinto to train and prom- 
ised faithfully to stay away from the 
fleshpots for the six weeks before fight 
night. Characteristically, when he 
slipped into town he didn’t do it 
quietly. He was observed trying to 
warm up pitchers in the Dodgers' 
bullpen one night, and he dropped in 
at a watering place where he ran into 
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his lawyer -manager on another. All 
his friends doubled up with laughter. 

Art lived it up with the press. 
What especially was he working on in 
camp, one writer wanted to know. 
“Self-defense!” Art told him artlessly. 
“If you were going to fight Basilio, 
what would you be working on?” 
When he met Basilio at the weighing- 
in, Carmen asked him idly how things 
were going. “Not so good,” groaned 
Art. “Both my wife and my girl 
friend are here.” 

Only one thing went according to 
plan. Despite the fact the fight went 
on at 7 p.m. to satisfy eastern tele- 
viewers, Wrigley Field was nearly 
full, 22,500 fans paying a record Cali- 
fornia gate of $236,521.10. 

Art was in the ring a full 15 min- 
utes before the main event. He wasn’t 
nervous: there was a process server 
from Texas hovering around the 
dressing-room area. Art is being sued 
for not going through with the fight 
which ultimately brought him in 
court on bribery charges. 

The crowd had come not in the 
hopes Aragon could beat Basilio but 
hoping he could give him a fight. 
Alas, Aragon, never very good, was 
just a shell of his former mediocre 
self. His timing was off. His left hook, 
which he can deliver only after taking 
a stance like a batter waiting for a 
pitch, bounced harmlessly off Basil- 
io’s face. And Basilio was relentless. 
A man who disdains a jab when a 
roundhouse hook will do, he was belt- 
ing Aragon to the body with a back- 
swing as long as Sammy Snead’s off 
the tee, and his fists were sinking 
wrist-deep in Art’s middle. Two girls 
in row four were wincing with Ara- 
gon. “But Art’s in shape,” ventured 
one hopefully. The other girl was de- 
risive. “You can’t overcome 14 years 
with 6 weeks of training,” she said 
significantly. In the ring the bell rang 
and Art paused, blinked and swayed 
to his corner. He looked at his handlers 
as though to say, “Well, you got me 
into this. What now?” 

There was no out. Aragon, his back 
arched like a Gila monster, sought to 
defuse Basilio’s bombs by working 
inside. This suited Carmen fine. He 
gave Art no respite until one of the 
wild cluster of blows Basilio was aim- 
ing fell low. Art promptly declared a 
holiday himself and assumed the du- 
ties of the referee, waving Basilio off 
while he grimaced in a corner. Basil- 
io, unused to a character like Ara- 
gon, was under the impression for a 

continued 
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Wherever Black & White Scotch 
Whisky is served, there’s a picture of 
pleasure to be seen. It’s the favorite of 
most folks, because its quality and 
character never change! 


'BLACK ft WHITE 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. 



SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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The Long 


and Short of it! 


More and more professionals are using 
the 2li X 2H KALIMAR REFLEX and 
its interchangeable lenses for sports, por- 
traits, still lifes, and panoramic shots. 
Quality features include a 1/500 shutter, 
instant mirror return and automatic film 
and shutter transport. Visit your dealer 
for a demonstration. 


stondard Lem J99.50 

Coia packaged wilh camera 12.S0 

Kaligor ISOmm f:4 Telephoto pretet 


Kollgar S2mm f:3.S Wide-Angle preiet 

7-oloi"ont ten* 99.50 

Entenjion Tubes (set o* 3) 1 2.95 

Kallmar Hoiielblad Adapter 12.95 

For literature, write Dept. fiR9 

l^alimair 

1 909 S. Kingshighwgy, Sr. louli 1 0, Mlisouri 

Ditiribviors: 

Conodo, Anglophoto. Ltd. • Cuba, Corlbbean Photo Co. 
Kowoii, Movie Supply oF Howaii, Ltd. . U.S.A., Arel Inc. 
Puerto Sieo, Alvarei & Pascual, Inc. 
Venezuelo, Oelvolle Hermanoi, C. A. 


BOXING eondnued 

minute his opponent had quit. The 
referee rushed in and, to Aragon’s evi- 
dent lack of enthusiasm, the battle 
was joined again. 

As the rounds went on, Aragon as- 
sumed more and more the role of 
punching bag. His face was torn and 
bleeding. The girls in row four and, a 
little farther down, Cheryl Crane, 
daughter of Lana Turner, couldn’t 
look. “But look at Basilio’s face!’’ 
cried one. “It’s got bumps on it.’’ 
“Basilio’s face was born that way,” 
disillusioned the other. 

Occasionally, Aragon la-shed out 
and tried to drive his tormentor off 
him. But it was useless. Basilio was 
pitching a shutout. Aragon was just 
catching it. And he wasn't missing a 
pitch. Basilio couldn't have hit a bag 
more accurately. “Yah! Robbie took 
the fight outta that guy!” jeered one 
spectator. “I’d a hated to see him be- 
fore.” Joe Louis, at ringside, was one 
of those who joined in the laugh. 

Art went out in the eighth round 
with neither a whimper nor a bang, 
just a sense of inescapability. A towel 
fluttered in the ring but caught on 
the ring ropes. It didn’t matter. Ref- 
eree Tommy Hart slopped it anyway. 
Art didn't even permit himself the 
theatrics of protest but wandered 
wearily to his corner. 

In the dressing room afterward, 
Basilio explained: “In that last 
round, I wasn’t trying to take him out 
with a punch. He was cut real bad 
and he was hurt plenty. I felt kind of 
sorry for him. Besides he was all el- 
bows then and I didn’t want to hurt 
my hand. He’s a tough boy and he’s 
got guts, but he just wasn’t as fast 
as I thought he was.” 

In his dressing room, the ex-Golden 
Boy sat relaxed on a table, fully 
dressed, dark glasses over his cruelly 
cut eyes. When told what Basilio 
said, he grinned at the press. “I 
wasn’t as fast as I thought I was,” 
he joked. His trainer, Lee Boren, held 
forth. “I told Art at the end of the 
seventh round, I wanted to stop it,” 
he explained. “And he said no.” Art 
looked up, idly curious. “I wonder 
why,” he said wide-eyed. 

The reporters laughed. “Actually,” 
quipped Art, “he said, ‘Could we stop 
the fight?’ and I said, ‘Please do. Be 
my guest.’ ” The press laughed again. 
Did Art think he could go 12 rounds? 
was the question. “I was all right,” 
shot back Art. “Only I kept wonder- 
ing why they had let it go 47 rounds.” 


Boren shushed him quickly. “These 
are eastern writers,” he said reproach- 
fully. “Oh, all right, 45 rounds,” 
sighed Art. He arlded, “Maybe I 
should stick to welterweights. They 
don’t punch as often.” 

At that, Art’s battles weren’t over. 
“Anybody got the time?” he asked 
quickly. “8:15,” came the answer. 
“The night’s young,” said Aragon 
brightening up. “Anybody know 
where there’s some action?” What did 
you say before the fight, Art was 
asked. “1 left home and said I thought 
I'd go take in a figlit,” said Art. “But 
it was lousy. I should of stayed home.” 

He surveyed the reporters. “Will 
you guys do me a favor?” he sudden- 
ly demanded. The reporters looked 
uncomfortable. “What do you want 
us to do, Art?” asked one. “I want 
you to commit yourselves first," com- 
manded Art. The press nodded mis- 
erably. “O.K.,” said Art. “There's 
a knothole from Texas outside and 
need I say more? He’s gonna serve 
me with papers which will hold up 
$20,000 of my end of the purse. I 
want you guys to block for me while 
I heel-and-toe outta here. Actually, 
he’s only a bantamweight.” 

The reporters shrugged and crowd- 
ed out of the room. It was impossible 
to tell whether they were really aiding 
Aragon or whether the quarters were 
so cramped no other course was pos- 
sible. Aragon rushed out behind his 
interference. 

“Art Aragon, summons and com- 
plaint!” bellowed the process server, 
lunging for the fighter. Aragon fled 
down the stairs from the dressing 
room to the ball park concour.se. A 
knot of a couple of hundred fans be- 
gan to cheer. Then their jaws gaped 
open. Here came their hero flying 
down the .stairs in wild flight from a 
fattish, hysterical man, waving pa- 
pers. What made Artie run was not 
decipherable to his fans. But run Art 
did. Out into the night, between 
parked cars, weaving through the 
crowds of fans streaming out of the 
park. “Hey, Art,” said one baffled 
observer, “Basilio’s gone.” But Art 
didn’t stop to joke. He fled. The 
summons-server was in hot pursuit. 
But Art's footwork was improved. 
He disappeared into the night, coat- 
tails flying in undignified rout. 

In another part of the park, Tele- 
caster Gil Stratton spotted Mrs. Ara- 
gon. “How did you like the fight?” 
he asked innocently. Georgia looked 
at him. “Fine,” she said evenly. 
“Just fine.” END 
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enjoy Autumn Outdoors . . . it’s wonderful! 




Kurt Kckfnbt-rscr of Sun Valiev. Ph)>ical 
Trainer fur U. .S. World Championship Ski 
Team, says: 

"The -Jiihn Osier massage insirument is 
witiioiit a (li)ubt tile hesl of ils kiiul. I 
uswl this instrument daily for five weeks 
on our top American skiers during our 
training and competition period in Fin- 
land, Norway and Sweden. For general 
massage work, as well as relieving son*. 
stilT and aching rnu.seles, Ihe Oster in- 
strument proved itself to be invaluable!’ 


QUICK, PLEASANT RELIEF FROM 

MUSCULAR ACHES AND PAINS . . . 
AT YOUR FINGERTIPS . , . WITH AN 

OSTER MASSAGE INSTRUMENT 


Only Oster massage instruments have 
suspended motor action for true Swed- 
ish-type massage movements. STIM-U- 
LAX standard family model (illus- 
trated) —$29.95. MASSAGETT (for the 
gals)— S 19.95. For vou reallv active guvs, 
heavy-duty SGIENTIFIC-S44.95. Mas- 
sage manual included with instrument. 


ON HAND For an active, fun- 

full Fall, keep those muscles supple 
with scientific Swedish massage. At 
home— in minutes— sore, tired 
muscles respond to the soothing 

magic of Oster massage. The Oster 
massage instrument delivers several 

thousand rotating-patting Swedish- 
type massage movements to the 
fingertips each minute— to relax 
tight muscles— restore suppleness- 

give you that great get-up-and-go 
feeling. Write for free literature. 



Popular indoor sport for tense tycoons 
—relaxing after a hectic day with new 
electric Massage Pillow by Oster. Soft 
Vinyl cover wipes clean with a damp 
cloth. Model 199, Deluxe 4-way Massage 
Pillow-special off-low-high switch gives 
two intensities for surface massage, 
two intensities for localized massage — 
$19.95. Model 198, standard single 
control — S14. 95. 
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MANUFACTURING CO., DEPT. L8, 4991 N. LYDEIL, MILWAUKEE 17, WISCONSIN 


AN AUTUMN OUTDOORS feature available at stores listed on page 60 
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For a fashionable AUTUMN 


Whether you're off to the races at Newport, 
watching the Homecoming Game, driving down a 
country road, or just raking leaves— the cool, crisp days 
of autumn possess a fashion that is all their own. 

Throughout this issue of SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED you will find advertised products 
created especially in their honor— and yours. 

If you do not live near any of the cities 
appearing in the "Autumn Outdoors” 
shopping directory at the right, the 
advertiser would welcome your 
direct inquiry. 


Where to buy 


Directory 


Albuquerque 
HUBBARDS, INC. 

Atlanta 

J, P, AILEN CO. 
Beverly Hills 

1 . W. ROBINSON CO- 
Buffalo 
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Cincinnati 
JOHN SHILLITO CO. 

Cleveland 
HlGBEE COMPANY 
Columbus 
f S R LAZARUS CO. 

Dayton 
RIKE-KUMLER CO- 
Denver 
NEUSTETER'S 
Oes Moines 
YONKERS 
£1 Paso 
POPULAR DRY GOODS 
Eugene. Ore. 
RUSSELL’S 
Fort Worth 
W. C. STRIPLING CO- 
Fresno 
GOTTSCHALK 
Houston 
FOLEY BROS. 
Little Rack 
M. M. COHN CO. 
All Branches 

1. MAGNIN 
Minneapolis 
L. S- DONALDSON CO, 
Nashville 
CAIN-SlOAN CO. 
Northgate 
THE BON MARCHE 
Ogden 

THE BON MARCHE 
Pasadena 
J. W. ROBINSON 
Philadelphia 
JOHN WANAMAKER 
Phoenit 
NANNY'S 
Pittsburgh 
JOSEPH HORNE CO. 
Portland, Ore 
LIPMAN WOLFE 
Richmond 
THALHIMER BROS 
Roanoke 

SMARTWEAR IRVING SAKS 
Rochester 
B. FORMAN 
Salt Lake City 
Z.C.M.I. 
San Diego 
WALKER-SCOn CO. 

St. Louis 
FAMOUS BARR 
Seattle 
THE BON MARCHE 
Shreveport 
SELBER BROS. 
South Bend 
GILBERT'S 
Spokane 
THE CRESCENT 
Stamford 
C. 0, MILLER CO. 

Syracuse 
THE ADDIS CO. 
Tacoma 
THE BON MARCHE 
Tulsa 
VANOEVER'S 
Washingtoi> 
JULIUS GARFINCKEL 
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TROTTING / Jeremiah 


Tax 


IV s go, go all the way 


Next week’s race for the Little 
Brown Jug poses some rare and 
rugged problems for all entries 

A uniquk event on the harness- 
racing calendar every year is the 
Little Brown Jug, and not just be- 
cause of its catchy name. The Jug 
is different— so different that all pre- 
viously used tactics of horse and driv- 
er must be tossed out of the sulky 
— because of the track on which it 
is raced. 

The Fairgrounds at Delaware, 
Ohio, home of this fall pacing classic, 
bears a family resemblance to the 
old, wooden arenas used for motor- 
cycle racing: it is nearly round, steep- 
ly banked and lightning-fast. Only 
the bare.st hint of a straightaway in 
front of the stands and on the back- 
stretch distinguishes it from a saucer, 
.■^nd this means something murder- 
ously special to a gaited horse pulling 
a man behind him. 

A Jug heat is go, go. go, from wire 
to wire. The driver who lays back for 
a breather, hoping to catch the pack 
in a final burst of speed, finds him- 
self forced five or six wide to see day- 
light ahead. There is simply no point 
on the track where a horse can make 
up ground without this severe handi- 
cap. Only a truly great pacer can 
storm around the field in a closing 
rush and win, as Torpid did last year. 
And Johnny Simpson, Torpid’s driv- 
er, was careful to keep the dangerous 
entries behind him at all times: if 
they had slipped ahead early in the 
race, we might well have had a dif- 
ferent winner. 

It can be seen from this that post 
position is a mighty important factor 
on Jug Day. Everyone shoots for the 
top when the starting gate pulls 
away; those closest to the rail have 
the best chance of making it. Obvi- 
ously, too, the horse that leaves well 
has a big advantage. The Jug, finally, 
challenges the whole concept of race- 
horse training, which is aimed at get- 
ting a horse to obey the commands 


of his driver, on the reasonable theo- 
ry that men know more almut racing 
strategy than four-legged animals. A 
fa.st, rugged horse can win the Tattle 
Brown Jug without any help from 
the .superior creature sitting in the 
sulky. Go, go, go racing does not of- 
ten require tactical wisdom. Or the 
ability to judge pace accurately in 
the heat of competition. 

BYE BYE BYRD IS SPEEDIEST 

All of which forces the conclusion 
that the fastest horse on the track 
next Thursday should win. True? 
Not at all. The fastest horse will be 
a bay colt named Bye Bye Byrd, 
trained and driven by fi4-year-old 
Don Taylor. lie is fastest by virtue 
of his two-heat record performance 
at Du Quoin recently, in which he 
beat practically all the Jug contend- 
ers in 1:57 4 5 and 1:58 4 5, sparkling 
time indeed. The rub is that these 
victories were achieved, as were near- 
ly all his previous triumphs, by the 
strategy of laying hack and then com- 
ing on with blazing stretch drives. 
This will not work at Delaware, and 
Don Taylor knows it. Bye Bye Byrd 
is also something of a lazy race horse. 
“You have to be after him all the 
lime,” says Taylor. “When he .starts 
to pass another horse, he likes to slow 
up and visit a while.” This, too, will 
not work at Delaware. 

There are at lea.st four horses in the 
Jug who will not let Bye Bye Byrd 
loaf a step of the way. They are Del 
Miller’s Thorpe Hanover and O’Brien 
Hanover and Joe O’Brien's Shadow 
■Wave and Raider Frost. Thorpe has 
been Miller’s favorite of his two en- 
tries, despite a somewhat disappoint- 
ing start this season. The big, hand- 
some colt was the winter book Jug 
choice and may yet be the trackside 
betting favorite. As usual. Miller will 
drive him, and Jimmy Jordan will 
drive O'Brien Hanover. The clioice 
here is O’Brien and Jordan: both 
horse and driver dearly love to slam 
out of the gate at top speed and dare 
anyone to catch them. With a fair 
post position, they should win. end 
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AUTOMOBILES / Kenneth Rudeen 


The car from outer space 


GM’s missile-shaped dream car has no steering 
wheel, brake pedal or gas pedal; you just nudge the stick 


F irebird III, an extravagantly 
finned, double-canopied gas- 
turbine car, is introduced this week 
by General Motors. It has as much 
shock value as any car ever built— 
“the car which a person may drive to 
the launching site of a rocket to the 
moon," as Chief Stylist Harley J. 
Earl put it. In its styling the Third 
Bird, 37th in Earl’s procession of 
GM dream cars since 1936, is frankly 
inspired by the work of the missile 
men, and its shape is futuristic in- 
deed. But the real news is beneath 
that silver-, pearl- and gold-tinted 
plastic skin : 

1) A unique driver-control system 
featuring a single stick which elimi- 
nates the conventional steering wheel, 
brake pedal and accelerator pedal. 

2) An electronic guidance system 
which, on an approtrriately rigged 
roadway, permits hands-olT driving. 

3) An improved version of GM’s 
regenerative gas-turbine engine, 
mounted in the rear. 

4) A ‘‘Little Joe” two-cylinder, 
10-hp, front-mounted gasoline auxil- 
iary engine, which provides the pow- 
er for all accessories. 

5) A 110-volt generator which can 
be used to provide household current 
in case of storm damage or crippling 
enemy attack. 

fi) A remote control system by 
which the double-bubble canopies 
over the “passenger capsule” can be 
opened from some distance away. A 
sonic “key” carried by the operator 
sends out a high frequency note to a 
microphone in the car, which actuates 
the door-opening mechanisms. 

7) Contour seats which represent an 
enormou.s advanceover Detroit’scon- 
ventional showroom-bounce bench 
seats. GM stylists said the usual 
bench seats may permit a buildup of 
as much as 70 pounds of pressure per 
square inch on the backside; this is 


w'hat cau.ses the urge to squirm on a 
long trip. The new seats, which, in- 
cidentally, would go over big on a 
suburban lawn, are designed to lim- 
it maximum pressure to three pounds 
per square inch. 

These are not all the goodies on 
Firebird III, by any means, but they 
are the most important. The most 
revolutionary and dramatic single 
feature is undoubtedly the single 
stick control. The dozen journalists 
who attended a preview of the car 
the other day at General Motors’ 
Desert Proving Ground near Plioenix 
first rode in it, then tried out the 
single stick busines.s on a Chevrolet 
convertible. Wow! 

To begin with, the Chevy had no 
steering wheel or steering column — 
an obvious safety advantage in case 
of panic stops which throw the driv- 
er forward. Tlie control stick was just 


forward of the driver’s armrest. You 
grasped the knob at the top of the 
stick gently with the left hand, 
pushed forward on the stick, and the 
car accelerated straight ahead. You 
pushed the stick to the right and the 
car turned right. You pushed the 
stick to the left and the car turned 
left. You hauled back on the stick, 
and the brakes were on. 

The stick had none of the “play” 
of the conventional Detroit steering 
wheel. It translated the smallest mo- 
tion into action at the wheels, and a 
steady hand wa.s needed to keep the 
car from zigzagging at low speeds. 
Any degree of play can be put into 
the system, however, and a slower re- 
sponse would he better for beginners. 
Sensitive as it was on the Chevy, the 
system wa.s fairly easy to control 
after a few minutes’ experimenting. 
It was a singularly exhilarating ex- 
perience. On Firebird III the stick is 
mounted between the seats. As on 
the Chevy only hand pressure sand 
not very much of that! is required; 
the forearm rests on a ledge behind 



THE THING that works the steering, brakes and throttle on Firebird III is this .small 
slick. Driver's hand rests on top. Insirumeni panel shows road and turbine speeds. 
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the stick. If the stick's handrest is 
turned 20“ to the right or left the car 
is in reverse, but the stick functions 
as before. 

That is how it works. Why it does 
JO is a bit more complicated. Here is 
what GM says (best taken with as- 
pirin and a little water): 

‘‘Having complete freedom of mo- 
tion W'ith a four-inch sweep, the stick 
can produce any possible combina- 
tion of driving operations. It does 
this by positioning either or both of 
two electrical potentiometers at- 
tached to its base. One . . . feeds a 
voltage to an electronic analog com- 
puter in the steering system, the other 
to an electronic system which con- 
trols the throttle and brakes. 

“The principle of operation is es- 
sentially the same for each control 
channel: for example, the steering 
system computer receives a signal 
from the hand control potentiometer, 
another from a tachometer genera- 
tor showing car velocity, and a third 
from an indicator showing front 
wheel position. From these three sig- 
nals it computes a stabilizing signal 
that it flashes to an electrohydrau- 
lic control valve on the front wheel 
servomechanism. This valve regu- 
lates the flow of high pressure oil to 
a power piston that turns the front 
wheels. The throttle and brakes are 
similarly controlled by individual 
computers and servomechani.sms." 

Check. We now go on to the hands- 
off guidance system. Given a road- 
way with a special electrical cable 
embedded in it, the car is so equipped 
electronically that it will travel di- 
rectly above the cable with no steer- 
ing from within. The driver may ac- 


celerate or brake as he desires. Or, by 
pressing a button, he may order the 
car to maintain a constant speed. 

It is, then, a very clever car, and 
it has two very interesting engines. 
The 225-hp gas-turbine engine is 
asked only to turn the rear wheels. 
In operation its gear noise is like the 
sound of a jet-prop Viscount airplane 
— a rather piercing whine. It is small- 
er, simpler, lighter, more economical 
and more powerful than its predeces- 
sor on the Firebird II of 1955. It is 
not expected to replace the piston en- 
gine on passenger cars any time soon, 
but it may be used on trucks before 
long. Theoretically, it can move the 
very heavy (5,275 pounds) Firebird 
III at a maximum speed of 150 mph. 
About 90% of the exhaust heat is re- 
covered and used to preheat incom- 
ing air (the “gas” of the gas turbine), 
and this recovery system is what 
makes the car readable in ordinary 
traffic. A straight exhaust system 
would scorch anything in its way, be- 
cause the temperature in the combus- 
tion chamber goes as high as 1650® F. 
—hot enough to melt silver. 

A WASTEFUL SYSTEM 

Of more immediate interest than 
the turbine engine, however, is the 
Little Joe engine, because of its ob- 
vious possibilities for conventional 
ears. The multitude of power acces- 
sories on today’s cars must be able 
to operate at the standard engine’s 
idling speed, an inherently wasteful 
system. Little Joes would permit as 
much driving oomph from much 
smaller engines and would operate 
the power accessories at a constant, 
efficient speed. 


The Firebird’s Little Joe is a 20- 
cubic-inch, four-cycle, opposed-pis- 
ton, 53-pound aluminum engine (the 
first without liners i, with a 
bore and 2-inch stroke, developing 
its 10 hp at 3,600 rpm. It can be 
time-set by the driver against his re- 
turn, by the way, to warm or cool the 
car to a comfortable temperature via 
heater or air conditioner. 

Other innovations from the labs of 
GM’s research chief, Lawrence R. 
Hafstad, who was responsible for the 
technical side of Firebird III, cannot 
be dealt with at length here. Not to 
be overlooked, though, are tlie light- 
sensitive electronic system which 
turns driving lights on and off as re- 
quired: a very advanced air-oil sus- 
pension and car-leveling system; a 
unique wheel-braking system in 
which the aluminum drums are cast 
as integral units with the wheels: and 
air-brake flaps at the rear which are 
reminiscent of those used on the Mer- 
cedes 300SLR racing cars at Le Mans 
in 1955. 

The question naturally comes: 
When will these things go into pro- 
duction"? Put to Harley Earl and Lar- 
ry Hafstad by the newsmen at the 
Arizona proving ground, the ques- 
tion produced only a little, lecture 
against crowding them on the subject 
of practical applications. 

Well, at any rate, Firebird III is 
startingly real. It works. It has, as 
one stylist said, a lot of Barnum in 
it for show crowds (the car will be 
featured at GM’s Motorama, start- 
ing October 16 in New York), but it 
has enough solid new engineering be- 
neath its bubble top to keep car buffs 
chewing on it for years. 
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SELECTION COMMITTEE, shown together for the first time in this photograph, pose on 
Harold Vanderbilt's yacht Versatile. From left: Burr Bartram, Charles Havemeyer, 
W. A. W. Stewart, George Hinman, Henry S. Morgan, Vanderbilt, Luke Lockwood. 


AMERICA’S CUP 

continued from page 18 

authority on rigging and considered 
without peer on the foredeck; she 
would be sailed by Briggs Cunning- 
ham, an outstanding helmsman . . . 
the list w’ent on indefinitely. Colum- 
bia appeared to have everything — 
yet Columbia did not seem to go. 

She was a marvelously efficient 
machine, all body and muscle and 
brain, but somehow lacking the es- 
sential and vital quality that would 
make her tick. Clearly, coming into 
the Final Trials, she would have to 
improve greatly to earn selection. 

From the moment the starting gun 
sounded on Labor Day, it was appar- 
ent she was a different boat. Against 
her, Weatherly was helpless. What 
had brought about the transforma- 
tion? Before the season started Olin 
Stephens had said it would be put- 
ting together “little things" that 
might produce a great boat. Certain- 
ly no organization strove harder than 
Columbia’s to perfect each detail. 
And the final little thing added was 
heart— a heart that almost stopped 
beating two years ago. 

At the helm for the start of that 
decisive race was Cornelius Shields 
Sr. In 1956 the 63-year-old stock- 
broker-yachtsman was told he would 
never be able to race again after an 
almost-fatal heart attack at the helm 
of a dinghy. Until this spring Corny 


obeyed instructions, but when his son 
“Glit"— Cornelius Jr.— was selected 
as part of Columbia’s crew, he be- 
came interested and agreed to act as 
advisor. Tentatively, he began sail- 
ing the 1‘2-meter trial horse Wereus 
in practice sessions, always checking 
with his doctors. During the later 
Observation Trials he was lured into 
the cockpit of Columbia in an effort 
to improve her starts, but still in a 
physically inactive role. Then, final- 
ly, for the opening gun of the Final 
Trials, Columbia's last chance to 
prove herself, he took the helm, and 
the boat came alive, his presence— 
and heart— the synthesizing agent 
welding all the little things into a 
magnificent whole. In a very real 
sense, he is a sportsman risking his 
life— but with the concurrence of 
his doctors— for the thing he loves 
best. 

WINNING COMBINATION 

At the end of the first windward 
leg, Corny Shields turned over the 
helm to Briggs Cunningham. He, too, 
has profited by the arrangement; aft- 
er 10 years of concentrating on sports 
car racing, his timing and refle.xes on 
the starting line had understandably 
adjusted to an entirely different set 
of speeds and conditions. With Corny 
starting and generally relinquish- 
ing the helm with clear wind and a 
lead, Briggs could concentrate sole- 
ly on making the boat go— he makes 


her go magnificently. Rod Stephens 
summed it up after the Labor Day 
race: “Now the boys feel we can go 
out and beat anybody.” 

Yet — as last Monday’s race again 
proved— it is not quite so simple as 
that. V/m is still fighting, still a su- 
perb racing machine, one which takes 
a lot of beating. On their first encount- 
er of the Final Trials, on Thursday, 
after the field had narrowed to two 
and the chips were clearly down, Co- 
lumbia treated Vim nearly as badly 
as she had Weatherly the day before. 
With her wind free at the start, Co- 
lumbia walked out in the fresh sou’- 
wester, looking like the epitome of 
power as she sliced into a short, steep 
sea, not rising or plunging but driv- 
ing through, water hissing past her 
rail in a smoking cataract. At the 
windward mark, Columbia led by an 
astonishing one minute 53 seconds, 
and on each of the remaining three 
legs— twice to leeward and once more 
to windward — increased the gap of 
water between, to emerge victor by 
four minutes. After the finish, it 
looked as though the vitalized Co- 
lumbia was invincible and further 
races would be mere formalities prior 
to naming her the defender. 

The next day, in a slightly lij^hter 
breeze, Bus Mosbacher at the helm 
put V'fw on Columbia's stern a few 
minutes before the start and, twist 
and turn as he might, Corny was not 
able to escape. Brilliantly the young- 
er man in the older boat rode herd 
on the older man in the newer boat 
and crossed the line with Columbia 
dead in V'j'm’s baekwind. Because of 
the effectiveness of the “wind shad- 
ow” cast by the tall rigs of the 
12s, it is almost impossible to break 
through the cone of disturbed air 
in a light or moderate breeze. So 
Columbia was in effect shackled to 
her rival, boxed in, unable to go 
faster even if she was capable of do- 
ing so, like one car behind another 
on a narrow road. 

On Sunday, after Saturday’s con- 
test had been called off because of 
fog, Cof«m6ia again won decisive.ly, 
getting her wind clear at the start and 
once more walking out to weather at 
an astonishing rate. As the spectator 
fleet streamed back to Newport, 
there was almost universal agreement 
that after the meeting of the cup com- 
mittee, Columbia would be formally 
named the defender. Instead, the 
only word from Versatile was that the 
morrow’s race would be triangular. 
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TOUGHEST TIRE TEST: Speed, 160-190 mph. 

Distance, 500 miles. Place, Monza, Italy. This famous race 
is the world’s most tellin g test of tire stren gth, tire 
safet y. And winning American drivers trusted their lives 
to nothing less than nylon ... the same tough nylon cord 
that goes into every nylon passenger-car tire. For your 
safety, insist on nylon cord tires when buying new 
tires or a new car. They’re proved safest. 


THE SAFEST, STRONGEST TIRES ARE MADE WITH 


NYLON 


All tire makers use nylon cord in their better tires. 
Look for the nylon identification on tire sidewall. 



BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER UVING. . .THROVGH CHEMiSm 
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Britishers 
wear 'em 
all year 
'round 
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INSULATED BOOTS 



AMERICA’S CUP eontimied 

Rumor flew that Harold Vanderbilt 
had persuaded fellow committee 
members to give Vim another chance, 
his sentimental attachment to his old 
boat having long been no secret. 

Monday was conceded an “or else” 
day for Vim, and again helmsman 
and crew rose superbly to the occa- 
sion. Before the preparatory signal. 
Bus Mosbacher once again got on the 
stern of Columbia, and through per- 
fect timing, exquisite touch on the 
helm and a chess player’s application 
of tactics controlled every movement 
of both boats. At the start, Columbia 
was in a hopeless position, backwind- 
ed, beaten as the gun fired. Her ef- 
forts to break through in a prolonged 
tacking duel furnished the spectator 
fleet with the most exciting moments 
of the summer, but Vim covered 
every move. 

Still, there is little doubt in the 
minds of those following the races 
that Columbia can go faster through 
the water. Olin Stephens, who de- 
signed both hulls, predicted she 
would, and tank tests and competi- 
tion have demonstrated it conclusive- 
ly. Yet Columbia must have her wind 
clear to do her stuff, and the tactical 
genius of Bus Mosbacher has twice 
prevented that in the pa.st four cru- 
cial races. Thus, as predicted before 
the campaign began, the human ele- 
ment has been the most important 
factor in the battle of the 12s. 

The drama of the struggle for the 
honor of defending has largely eclipsed 
interest in the challenger, yet she is 
the basic reason for all else. What of 
ticeplre? My opinion remains as it 
was after sailing aboard her on the 
Solent in May: she is a real racing 
machine, with a meticulous and effi- 
cient organization, she will be sailed 
well and hard and quite possibly 
could be a real threat to our continued 
possession of the America’s Cup. 

Any evaluation of Sceptre has been 
difficult because of the curiously hos- 
tile press she received in England dur- 
ing early trials against Evaine. Ac- 
cording to these reports, Sreptn. was 
a lemon iSl, July 28), but at the end, 
in the words of Captain John Illing- 
worth, RK, a Royal Yacht Squadron 
member acting as observer and ad- 
visor, “Sceptre was beating Evaine 
regularly, in light as well as heavy 
air, up wind and down.” Of this, lit- 
tle was written. In the competition 
between the two boats, there grew 
two groups, the “septics” and the 


“antiseptics.” Both have come to 
Newport, the septics to continue to 
tune Sceptre and the antis to con- 
tinue crewing a trial horse, this time 
Gleam. 

Sceptre’s program since arriving in 
Newport has followed the early train- 
ing pattern of the American boats. 
Each day, fair or foul, she drops her 
mooring in Brenton Cove and slips 
discreetly away from the fleet to 
practice starts and other maneuvers 
for long hours against Gleam. Fre- 
quently her enormous French Herbu- 
lot spinnaker is to be seen blossoming 
against the rocky shores of Narragan- 
sett Bay. As Gleam was also used as a 
trial horse by Vim, there naturally 
arises the question as to how Sceptre 
is doing in comparison. Unfortunate- 
ly, Gleam’s engine was restored be- 
fore the New York Yacht Club cruise, 
making a considerable difference in 
her performance. Yet, for what it is 
worth, so superior in speed has Scep- 
tre been that she has experimented 
with towing “warps, fenders and 
buckets,” in an effort to equalize the 
contest for practice purposes, and the 
antiseptics have even “run the en- 
gine to keep up.” 

With her jaunty sheerline and the 
white ensign of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron snapping at her stern as 
she lies among tie fleet, Sceptre is, 
all hands agree, a handsome and pur- 
poseful vessel. On the ways at the 
Newport shipyard Sceptre seemed to 
depart more from American practice 
below the waterline than above. With 
her apple bow, short thick fin keel, 
sharply raked rudder and fairly slack 
bilge.s in comparison to the powerful 
after sections of Columbia, there will 
be tested not only boats but a phi- 
losophy of design. 

But, as John Illingworth said, “the 
difference in speed between a good 
and bad 12-meter yacht is so small 
there is no way to determine it ex- 
cept by matching them in a race.” 
And in a race, as both Vim and Co- 
lumbia had amply proved, heart and 
genius are needed for even the fastest 
hull. The Sceptre crewmen may or 
may not have either or both, but no 
one can deny that they have confi- 
dence and determination: their pro- 
fessional captain, Stanley Bishop, 
brought with him from England a 
box of proper size and shape to carry 
“the old mug” safely home. Bishop’s 
father was in one of the Shamrocks, 
his grandfather on Valkyrie; both 
failed, but now he and his mates in- 
tend to do the job. end 
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New SUPER K 


Basketball by seamless 




^ Bounced from the height of 
^ the Empire State Building... 


Dragged lOO miles behind 
a speeding automobile 

Without Damage to the cover . . . loss of Air Pressure 
...or loss of Shape 


“After these grueling tests, I was amazed to find the ball almost 
like new ... a wipe with a damp cloth and the cover was restored 
... it even had the original sure-grip tackiness" 


Super K is a revolutionary new material developed 
by SEAMLESS especially for athletic ball covers. In 
grueling tests where ordinary balls were practically 
destroyed, Super K retained its shape, its pressure, 
its original pebble grain and the tackiness which gives 
you jjerfect control over the ball’s performance. Un- 
like the surface coating on other balls, the sure-grip 
tackiness of Super is a characteristic of the ma- 
terial itself . . . extends all the way through the cover. 
A Super K ball is virtually indestructible, even on a 
concrete or asphalt court. See the Super K display at 
your nearby Sporting Goods Dealer. Ask him for spe- 
cial literature and complete information about this 
amazing new basketball. 


Says Bob Cou$y 
All-Pmfessionat, Boston Celiict, 
National Baskeiholl Association 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONN., U.S.A. 
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A SHY TARGET ON 


A celebrated hunter who goes above the timber line after 
mountain sheep describes a rocky world where days of 
climbing and waiting and freezing may reward him with a trophy 

by WILLIAM A. FISHER 


I N 12 years of hunting the majes- 
tic mountain sheep I have never 
met a man who does not admit to a 
sense of great excitement when at last 
he encounters this wild and elusive 
monarch of America’s high fastnesses. 
In part, it is the arduous nature of 
the hunt— the hours of climbing, 
waiting, climbing, usually in freezing 
cold: in part, the awe inspired by the 
remote wilderness in which he lives; 
but always, it is the regal, untamed 
vision of the sheep himself, his head 
erect with his great, curling horns, his 
forefeet planted on the crest of the 
world — a vision that can pull a man 
again and again through hardships 
inconceivable to anyone who has nev- 
er experienced such visions. 

The most difficult stalk I ever made 
was that on a Rocky Mountain big- 
horn, from a pack train trip out of 
Tay River Ranch, near Ricinus, en 
route to the headwaters of the Ram 
River. On arrival at base camp I took 
one tent and a little food and left the 
main parly. Harold Jameson and I 
hunted for 13 days of a 15-day hunt. 
At night, by the light of the camp- 
fire, I wrote out each day’s happen- 
ings in a hunt diary. The following is 
an account of the last two days of 
that memorable quest: 

THURSDAY, SKPTRMI510K 14: Up be- 
fore daylight. We have only two days 
left. We start down a new valley 
and are three miles from our camp 
when dawn breaks. We leave the 
horses tied to a scrub timber-line tree 
and begin climbing a likely looking 
peak in a vast block mountain. Half- 
way up we stop, glass lor 30 minutes, 


see two moose below but no sheep. 
On up we go. Just below the top we 
flatten to the rock and inch the 
glasses over, hoping rams are on the 
other side of the crest. Nothing, Aft- 
er an hour we slide down to the horses 
and proceed on up the valley. We’re 
rising fast, getting into permanent 
snow fields. A canyon on the left is 
big and long. It looks good — plenty 
of basin pastures Just below the rim- 
rock. The going is too rough for 
horses, so we tie them again and 
climb. The walks of the canyon are 
fairly wide and very steep as we as- 
cend. We are within a mile of the 
crest when we run into a wall of rock 
across the canyon, a fiO-foot wall cov- 
ered with a sheath of ice. 

We can’t get up— nearly straight 
up and down. On the right wall we 
find a narrow ledge, a possibility. For 
the first hundred yards it’s negotiable 
with care, a fool and a half wide, 
'i’hen it thins down to a slick foot 
with a bulging overhang above and 
severe drop-off below. No room to 
crawl. We inch along on our stom- 
achs, my rifle pushed ahead of me. 
We slither past the overhang and 
come out above the rock wall, using 
handholds to make our way around 
the last of it, a kind of fat man’s ter- 
ror. We're soaked with sweat in the 
biting cold. Here is a beautiful little 
basin, filled with the green smear of 
graze, at the foot of a small hanging 
glacier. Very slowly we push up until 
we can peek over tlie rim. Tliree hun- 
dred yards away are five rams! I hard- 
ly can hold the glasses steady as I 
check them. Not good! But not bad. 


either. There are two small rams, 
about 28-inch horns. One me<lium- 
size. Two large rams with liorns that 
look about 35 inches. They are good 
rams, creditable, but not trophies. 

We watch them and debate in 
whispers for an hour. We have only 
one more day to hunt, so we try to 
make the horns grow. We study for- 
mation of skull bone, width of brow, 
placement of horn, ba.sal thickness, 
but it’s no good. Any time I have to 
argue with myself I know I should 
pass them. A trophy head is a trophy 
the instant you see it. We inch our 
way back down that breakneck ledge 
and leave them undisturbed. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 15: When I 
wake, the tent sags ominously over 
my head with the weight of wind- 
pushed snow. Real storm under way, 
first of winter. The temperature has 
dropped overnight to 10° below zero. 
Harold and I head back toward the 
high places in driving snow. I can't 
see a thing. In an hour we ride out on 
an elevated plateau. The storm has 
lessened, visibility improving, but 
cold is more intense. I get off my 
horse and make my way to the edge 
of the bench and look out across the 
valley. The storm will drive sheep 
down. Just as it’s forcing hunters out 
of the country. Rams! Twelve of 
them! They’re across the valley, trav- 
eling up an eroded arm, They’re trying 
to get out of the wind, blowing against 
their pale hindquarters as they climb. 
They go up and over and disappear. 
We wail, but they don’t come back 
in view. 

FRUSTRATION ON HIGH 

There are two peaks here, a thou- 
sand yards apart with a steep saddle 
between. We move down-valley to 
get a long look up between the peaks. 
There they are! Bedded down just 
over the summit below the rimrock. 
We can’t approach direct up the val- 
ley. No cover. We decide to go back 
around and follow the sheep trail up. 
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HIGH 


\Vp climb for an hour with the wind 
tearing at our backs and finally real- 
ize we’ll never be able to surprise 
them, for, as we approach the crest, 
wind will eddy our scent over. We 
decide to drop down and try to go 
around over the second peak. Rough 
going in bitter cold. So near they are, 
and yet so far! We make a wide cir- 
cle. climb the second peak and inch 
around its crest. There they are, 1,200 
yards away, and we have no way to 
get closer. 

We decide to go back and start 
over, taking the sheep trail straight 
up thesnow'-pocked scree slope, climb- 
ing very slowly until we get close to 
the crest. Then we'll race over and 
hope to get a single shot before the 
startled sheep are out of range. We 
climb slowly within 50 yards of the 
top, then attempt to run the rest of 
the way up and over. We don't fig- 
ure on loose new snow. When we hit 
the cornice, curved over like a gen- 
erous dip of ice cream on a cone, the 
whole wind slab gives way. 

Down we roll in an avalanche. Dim- 
ly, through whirls of powder snow. I 
see sheep milling and running. We 
come to a stop, 75 feet down in the 
saddle, sitting half buried in snow. 
The bighorn procession has already 
crossed the floor of the canyon and is 
well started up the other side, trav- 
eling fast. Tlie fifth ram is definitely 
a trophy head, dark with age. I figure 
he’s about 500 yards. I catch him in 
the scope as he bounces upward. As I 
pa.ss his shoulder I squeeze one off. 
Harold calls out that it hit a foot be- 
low his belly. Another deep breath 
— half out — I catch him in the scope 
again— raise it a little and touch off 
another. Down he goes, slides to a 
stop, hoofs scrabbling spasmodically 
in a last ghost run. We watch the rest 
of the band disappear over the oppo- 
site rim. I’m so excited I swear the 
temperature has risen a good 40°. 

The head is trenaendous but badly 

cnnlinued 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BIGHORN 

Thp Rocky Mountain bighorn (Oris canadensis canadenain'i, biggest of all 
North American mountain sheep, ranges now from the rimrocks and scarps of 
southwestern Canada through the American Rockies south into Colorado. In 
its prime a Rocky Mountain ewe will weigh over 150 pounds; the ram. 250 or 
300. The meal of the Rocky .Mountain is flavorful; it was a favorite fare of 
miners in the boom day.s of the West. Its coat, typical of mountain sheep, is 
hairy, not woolly: the gray-brown of its back and flanks fades somewhat in win- 
ter, but through all the seasons it can be recognized by its distinctive pale rump 
patch. Though it is hunted today both as meat and as a trophy, the Rocky 
Mountain bighorn does not always yield as perfect looking a trophy head as the 
more northerly species of mountain sheep, the Dali and Stone sheep pictured on 
the following page. The head of a bighorn is often marred by fraying or "broom- 
ing” of the horn tips— mature rams deliberately grate their horn.s against rocks 
to keep the curling tips of the horns from blocking their peripheral vision. 
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THE DALL SHEEP 



THE STONE SHEEP 


Scientists today generally recognize 10 subspecies of moun- 
tain sheep in North America. Of these 10 the Dali sheep (Oefs 
dalli dalli) and the Stone sheep (.Opts dalli stonei) of the more 
northerly ranges are considered to belong to a species distinct 
from the bighorns farther south. The Dali sheep ranges from 
Alaska through the Yukon into northern British Columbia. 
Of all the mountain sheep, the Dali are perhaps the easiest 
to spot on the summer range. Their pure white coat may 
become stained, almost sallow looking, when they are feeding 
below the snow line in summer, but the Dali still stands out 
clearly against gra.ssy slopes and shale .slitles. OlT.seiling this 
giveaway, however, the Dali inhabits high, rough land and 
the hunters must make a lung-bursting effort to got within 
range. Compared to those of the bighorn, the Dali’s horns are 
less massive, generally wider-spread, flaring out at the tips. 


The Stone sheep {Oven dalli stonei) occupies a northerly range, 
overlapping the range of the Dali sheep in British Columbia 
and the southern Yukon. Particularly good concentrations of 
Stone sheep are found in the isolale<l reaches of the Cassiar 
Mountains in the Yukon. It is ctinsidered to be a subspecies re- 
lated to the Dali, yet in coloration the Stone more closely re- 
sembles the bighorns. The Stone, which is also called the black 
sheep, is dark gray, at times almost blue-black, with a dis- 
tinctive white rump patch, white nose and white undersides. 
"The Stone sheep by and large does not match the Rocky 
Mountain bighorn for size; however, the finest record head of 
any sheep ever taken in North America was that of a Stone 
killed in British Columbia in 1936. The left horn of this record 
Stone ram (measuring the outside curve from the ba.se to the 
tip of the horn) was 51 5/8 inches, the right horn 50 1/8 inches. 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP continued 

broomed. At least six inches are gone 
from his tips. But the tape is out in a 
moment : the horns still measure 39 } 2 
inches! 

The origin of wild sheep in Ameri- 
ca is hung with mystery. Experts be- 
lieve that ancestral sheep originated 
in Asia, spread northeastward through 
the sheep country and crossed onto 
our continent via the prehistoric land 
bridge thought to have once connect- 
ed Alaska with Siberia. Certainly it is 
true that all wild sheep bear a marked 
resemblance, and an astonishing sim- 
ilarity in fundamental characteristics. 
Variations are a result of wonder- 
ful environmental adjustment that 
makes them at home all along the 
western cordilleras, from the north 
coast of Alaska, well beyond the Arc- 


tic Circle to the near-waterless baked 
hills of northern Mexico. Why an es- 
sentially nonmigratory animal dis- 
persed so far, from the Eurasian to the 
North American block, is an enigma. 

The first white man in the Western 
Hemisphere who wrote an account of 
bighorns was Spanish Explorer Fran- 
cisco Coronado, who described the 
great curl-horned animal in a letter 
dated August 3, 1540. Coronado 
doubtless saw one of the local varia- 
tions of the desert bighorn, possibly 
the Arizona bighorn, on his route up 
the Sierra Madre in quest of the Seven 
Cities of Cibola. One of his men de- 
scribed a gigantic horn “six feet long 
and thick at the base as a man’s 
thigh.” That’sstretching it a little, but 
a man’s first sight of the sheep is an 
unsettling experience. The first white 
hunter was Duncan McGillivray, 
Northwest Fur Company buyer, who 


took his bighorn in 1800 in the Bow 
River country. More than five centu- 
ries earlier M arco Polo traversed Rus- 
sia’s Pamir Plateau and brought back 
to wondering V’enetians the tale of 
the most exotic of all sheep, Marco 
Polo’s Argali, a massive fawn-colored 
sheep with horns reputed to spread 
to 75 inches. Still earlier, Jason, the 
son of King Aeson of lolcus, made his 
epic journey through Greek mytholo- 
gy in the ship Argo in pursuit of the 
Golden Fleece. 

Indians tell stories of great bands 
of sheep that numbered into the hun- 
dreds, but no man will see that again. 
Estimates today place the U.S. sheep 
population (excluding Alaska) at 
around 24,000 head. Alaska, the 49th 
state, may have upward of 30,000. 
British Columbia tallies its sheep 
at 5,700, of which 1,500 are Califor- 
nia bighorn, the rarest subspecies of 
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THE DESERT BIGHORN 


THE FANNIN SHEEP 


In the arid mountains of Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, 
Texas, southern California, and the Mexican states of Baja 
California, Sonora and Chihuahua, there are bighorn sheep, 
which, though markedly smaller and lighter colored, in gen- 
eral resemble the Rocky Mountain bighorn. Scientists now 
recognize four distinct subspecies of desert bighorn, including 
the one shown above. On's canademis cremtiobates, which in- 
habits the ragged mountains of southern California and north- 
ern Baja California. The desert bighorns, or cimarrones as 
Mexicans call them, yield a smaller trophy head than the 
Rocky Mountain sheep, a horn of 36 inches being con-sidered 
good for the desert subspecies, compared to 40 or 42 inches for 
the Rocky Mountain sheep, The desert sheep have a tenuous 
hold on survival. While some hunting is occasionally permitted 
on a quota basis, there are no regular open sea.sons in the U.S. 


In northern British Columbia and the southern Yukon, not- 
ably in the Felly Mountains and the Allin Lake area, hunters 
find what they have come to call the Fannin sheep. The Fan- 
nin, which once was regarded as a distinct species by some 
scientists, is now considered to be merely an intergrade be- 
tween the Dali and the Stone sheep, a product of interbreed- 
ing where the ranges of these two subspecies overlap. The 
Fannin runs about the same size as the Dali and Stone, mark- 
edly smaller than the Rocky Mountain bighorn, a Fannin ram 
weighing about 200 pounds. The Fannin generally ha.s a near- 
white head with dark markings of the Stone on its back. In 
certain lights at a distance the Fannin seems to be wearing a 
saddle blanket. Its saddle markings are sometimes faint, some- 
times dark, approaching the blue-black color of Stone sheep. 
The Fannin's face and rump patch are sprinkled with gray. 


native sheep, now pretty well con- 
fined to British Columbia in the re- 
gion west of the Fraser River north 
of Lillooet and in three small bands 
in Okanagan and Similkameen. 

Scientists today separate the moun- 
tain sheep native to this continent 
into two species {Ovis lialli and Oi'is 
canadensis) which are found on geo- 
graphically separate ranges. The 
more northerly of these two species, 
found exclusively in Alaska and Can- 
ada, is today further divided into 
three subspecies, the Dali sheep {Ovis 
dalii dalli), the Kenai (On's dalli 
kenaiensis) and the Stone (On's dnl- 
li stonei). The Dali and the Kenai, 
because of their almost snow-white 
coats, are also called the white sheep 
by hunters. The Kenai is found on 
the Kenai Peninsula in southern Alas- 
ka. The Dali ranges from the moun- 
tainous sections of Alaska, through 


the Yukon, eastward almost to the 
Mackenzie River and south into Brit- 
ish Columbia. The Stone sheep, 
which is also called the black sheep 
because of its dark gray or blue-black 
coat, inhabits the south-central Yu- 
kon, especially the Cassiar Moun- 
tains, ranging south into northern 
British Columbia. 'Where the ranges 
of the Dali and the Stone sheep over- 
lap in the southern Yukon and north- 
ern British Columbia, the two species 
interbreed; the hybrid, with a coat 
bearing markings somewhat less pro- 
nounced than the Stone sheep, is com- 
monly known as the Fannin sheep. 

One exotic species of mountain 
sheep was introduced with modest 
success into the continental U.S. in 
1941, when Joe McKnight brought the 
tawny, long-haired Barbary sheep of 
the North African mountains to his 
game farm in New Mexico. In 1950 


the New Mexican Department of 
Fish and Game successfully estab- 
lished a wild herd of Barbaries in the 
Canadian River country in the north- 
east part of the state. 

But the most marvelous of Ameri- 
can sheep is the Rocky Mountain 
bighorn, dominant subspecies of the 
more southerly species of mountain 
sheep (Orfs canadensis) that are com- 
monly known as bighorn. The Rocky 
Mountain sheep is found in limited 
areas of the glaciered mountains of 
southeastern British Columbia, in 
southwestern Alberta and through- 
out the American Rockies south to 
Colorado. The best bighorn sheep 
country, thousands of miles of an un- 
broken chain, stretches from the 
American border to the headwaters 
of the Peace River within a system of 
Canadian national and provincial 
continued 
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LICENSES, GUNS AND PERSONAL GEAR 


S tX U.S. states, Wyoming, Nevada, Montana, Idaho, 
Colorado and Arizona, this year are issuing a limited 
number of permits for talcing bighorn. The hunter who is 
not lucky enough to get a permit must head farther north 
for hi.s sheep, to Alaska, British Columbia or Alberta. 

In Alberta the license for an alien hunter costs $100, 
good for one year, entitling the holder to one animal of 
each species in season. License may be obtained from the 
Game Commi.ssion, Edmonton, Alberta, from almost any 
Canadian post office or at the port of entry. An export 
permit must be obtained to remove trophies from the prov- 
ince. There is no extra charge for an export permit. In Al- 
berta, average outfitter charge is $60 to $65 per day for one 
hunter, $40 per day each for two men. For this fee the out- 
fitter furnishes everything but the hunter’s personal gear. 

Briti.sh Columbia licenses an alien hunter for $25. Li- 
cense may be obtained by forwarding the fee with full 
name, address, age, weight, color of hair and eyes to the 
Game Commission, 567 Burrard Street, Vancouver 1, Brit- 
ish Columbia. Licenses may also be obtained from the 
Canadian Customs Officer at port of entry. In addition 
to licen.se fee, B.C. trophy fees are required on all big game 
animals intended for removal from the country. Trophy 
fee on sheep killed south of the 56th parallel is $50, north 
of the 56th parallel $25. Trophy fees may be paid to any 
government agent, game protector, to the Game Commis- 
sion office in Vancouver, or at the border. Fifty rounds 
of ammunition may be brought in duty free. Average out- 
fitter price in northern British Columbia is $60 per day, and 
on most hunts the hunter can expect to see other trophies. 

In Alaska the average guide charge is $100 per day, 
with variations for methods employed and game sought. 

The outfitter is under obligation to his hunter to do 
all in his power to obtain for the hunter a reasonable 
shot at chosen game. Ho does not guarantee trophies. He 
helps you hunt, but he cannot control the vagaries of luck. 
Like all the re.st of us, outfitters come good and bad. I 
always check closely with Jonas Brothers, 1533 Boylston 
at East Pine Street. Seattle lAnchorage, Alaska branch 
located at 528 C Street i. Jonas Brothers has a good line 
on the dependable outfitters working both the Alaskan and 
Canadian sheep range.s. 

RIFLES, SCOPES, GLASSES 

Your rifle is of utmost importance. When you travel thou- 
sands of miles for a single shot, the best is none too good. 
I have used many rifles, from the .270 to the .375. Keep 
in mind three points in trophy hunting. First, di-stance. 
Usually 100 to 250 yards is the range, but on occasion 
a long shot may be all you’ll get. A flat trajectory is a 
must. Second, the bullet must be heavy enough to anchor 
the animal if the shot is a little off center. Rarely does 
your shot come under ideal conditions. More often you’re 
winded, shaky with exhaustion, bothered by altitude, bal- 
anced precariously. Third, grizzlies live in the lower range 
of sheep country. A big bear is a fine trophy — a sheep- 
hunt bonus. 

As to sights, I do not like detachable mounts. A rifle 
stock must be made either for scope or open sights. It 
can’t do both properly. A scope is my choice. 1 prefer the 
Weatherby Imperial variable 2^4X to lOX. At 2?4X it is 
fine for brush, at 6X to 8X excellent for lung range. It is 
equipped with clear plastic scope cover. I use 180-grain 
bronze-point bullets. Your rifle should have a sling, as it is 
carried on the back while climbing, and a rubber recoil pad. 
There’ll be occa.sion.s when you prop the butt on rocks. 


Don't leave home without fine binoculars, I wear mine 
around my neck tucked into my shirt front from dawn 
until dark. A spotting scope is invaluable. With the spot- 
ting scope with SOX eyepiece there is no question. It picks 
trophy heads out of the band, saving miles of arduous 
climbing. I'll often change from 30X to 60X if the atmos- 
phere contains no haze or heat waves. The 60X brings 
sheep right in my lap — can even .see him wrinkle hLs nose. 

CLOTHING AND PERSONAL GEAR 

For a two weeks’ trip in Alberta, British Columbia or 
Yukon in early fall, take along two suits of Allen-A Dittos, 
cotton underwear with air pockets. They don’t scratch, 
are light and easy on you when you’re climbing. Wash 
them out by hand. Don’t take any more bulk than you 
really need. It’s that much harder to pack on horses. The 
top of a Skagway down suit of underwear makes a warm, 
lightweight underjacket. Bottoms are loo bulky for 
climbing. I pile on the socks — lightweight wool and then 
a pair of sweat socks, topped by a pair of heavy Indian 
s^)cks knit of natural wool <stiU containing oil'. Three pair 
will do it. Two lightweight khaki cotton shirts, two tan 
wool shirt.s, two pair of Levi'.s, one pair of heavy wool 
trou-sers, one tan hat, one wool stocking cap and one 
lightweight wool jacket are enough. Make sure that the 
finish of the jacket is rough wool so that it won't scratch 
noisily against brush while you’re stalking. I take three 
pair of shoes. One pair of Red Wing leather bird shooters, 
8-inch height with cushion crepe soles, price $21.95. These 
are augmented with a pair of 10-inch rubber boots and a 
pair of tennis shoes, kept in my saddlebag for rock climb- 
ing. Bird shooters suit me fine for most climbing and riding. 

Rain gear— cap, jacket, pants— is beat made of light- 
weight oiled silk. Avoid plastic— rips too easily. Add a 
pair of chaps for riding in buck brush — they’ll save legs 
from scratche.s. Two pair of wool gloves, one pair of leather 
gloves are necessary. 

A light down sleeping bag with waterproof cover is best, 
as it is both warm and compact. Take American cigarets 
and a couple dozen Hershey bars for quick energy. 

All this gear I pack in two war surplus parachute bags 
which work out well on pack horse.s. Thus I carry only 
throe articles: rifle, two parachute bag.s. The rifle is in a 
scabbard with quick-operating snap cover. Without it, 
twigs, leaves, bark and rain would get on rifle and scope. 

FIELD CARE OF TROPHIES 

For temporary preservation of cape and head, no .special 
tools are necessary. .Any good hunting and skinning knife 
—even a pocket knife— will do. To remove trophy head, 
divide skin in a circle around the neck, well back, includ- 
ing part of .shoulder and breast point wnth plenty of bris- 
ket. Cut along the top of the neck, making a V cut to 
each horn. Begin skinning, taking care to remove all fat, 
avoiding skin punctures. Cut ears close to skull and re- 
move all meat. Leave eyelids and lips. Salt must be applied 
to all parts to prevent decay. After salting, roll up skin 
for a few hours, then re.salt, stretch and dry. Only the 
top of the skull is needed as base for horns. Take care 
that no wrinkles form in the skin, as decay will start in 
folds. Blood stains must be washed out of the hair of 
white sheep with soap and water as quickly as possible, 
as blood left to dry will stain permanently. 

The head should be mounted as quickly as possible. 
Your outfitter will ship it air express, packed in gunny 
sack, labeled, at first opportunity. 
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MOUNTAIN SHEEP continued 


parks in which hunting is forever de- 
nied. And for this I am grateful. The 
Rocky Mountain is the largest of the 
bighorns, growing up to 340 pounds. 
In the high lands of six states of the 
U.S. Southwest, in the arid, rocky 
mountain spines of the Mexican 
states of Baja California, Sonora and 
Chihuahua, four more subspecies of 
bighorn, popularly called desert big- 
horn, scratch out a living: none of 
them grows as large as the Rocky 
Mountain but all are fairly similar to 
it— and all are uncomfortably close 
to extinction. 

In wild sheep the dedicated trophy 
hunter’s search is for only the wise 
old man, the bearer of tremendous, 
ridged, weathered horns, the Indians’ 
tooay, the one who soon awaits death 
by wolves or the crippling of old age. 
Such an animal walkshaughtily, aware 
of his aristocracy. He bears that 
extra inch or two of amber-colored 
horn that is the trophy hunter’s 
Golden Fleece. 

RULER Of a rocky LAND 

Sheep country is above the tim- 
ber line in sections where rock forma- 
tions of a sedimentary character pre- 
dominate. Indians will tell you that 
country of limestone formation pro- 
duces the largest heads. You learn to 
lift up your eyes to the high hanging 
basins facing south into the sun, the 
little meadows just below rimrock of 
adjoining peaks, especially those 
where seepage from glacier ice keeps 
sweet mountain grasses green 
throughout summer. Sheep do not 
live on escapeless dome mountains; 
they prefer the joined maze of hog- 
back, the ice-gouged high valley and 
the shattered peak. They eat grasses 
of lush alpine pasture, alpine flowers, 
mountain cranberries, tender leaf fo- 
liage and mineral-rich lichens. When 
snows force them down in winter, 
they resort to browse. 

A glimpse of a band of ewes, led 
by a wise, portly grandmother still 
young enough to bear offspring annu- 
ally, sends the smart hunter to the 
next range. Mature rams form their 
own summer colonies on the lofti- 
est, most inaccessible heights of the 
range. They do not rejoin the bands of 
ewes, lambs and immature males un- 
til November, when single harems 
running as high as 40 Lo 50 ewes are 
amassed for the mating season. 

The guidance and judgment of the 
continued 
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grandmother leading the ewe hand 
are accepted without question. I had 
often wondered just what such a 
leader would do if she ran head-on 
into trouble. One winter I found 
out. I had joined my friend Mel 
Rogers of the U.S. Customs Service 
for a desert sheep hunt in Arizona. 
We parted at the base of a mountain, 
Mel starting around when I climbed 
to the top to glass the surrounding 
rock mass. Suddenly I heard shale 
rolling. I knew Mel was on the far side 
and figured he had spooked some 
sheep up the faint, steep path just be- 
low me. I slid behind a boulder and 
waited, right on the sheep trail, 
marked by the typical crisscross 
scratches of animals traveling single 
file. In a few minutes three young 
rams and four mature ewes ap- 
proached, with the typical grandma 
in the lead. Sitting absolutely still, I 
waited until the cautious ewe, pick- 
ing her way carefully, was within six 
feet of me and then I stood up. She 
blinked her great eyes in astonish- 
ment, looked back down the trail, 
and knew she was had. She squatted 
and wet her pants. It took her a good 
10 seconds to gather her wits and lead 
the band away from me, pell-mell 
down the mountain. 

Habits of ewes and rams vary 
greatly. Their trails even differ in 
snow, the ewes’ narrow and regular, 
the rams’ jagged and widespread. 
Ewes feed almost constantly, with a 
single sentinel standing above. When 
the sentry's duty is over, she de- 
scends and another takes her place. 
But their sense of imminent danger is 
nowhere near as acute as that of 
males. I have seen larger ewe bands 
feeding far down near timber-line 
cover, where the possibility of sur- 
prise attack is much greater, with no 
sentinel on duty at all. 

Mature rams live a sedate, well- 
ordered life. Youngsters join the 
grown males in the second and third 
winter of life. The groups vary. Some 
old rams lake only a single adolescent 
as partner, to help stand watch, while 
others join groups of from four to 20. 
The roll call of the band remains con- 
stant, members rejecting a stranger's 
bid for entry. As daylight approaches 
they rise from their rounded beds on 
rocky promontories to survey the 
country, drinking in the cold, moist 
morning air. After a thorough check 
in all directions, they work their way 
down the hogbacks to the nearest 
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feed. By 10 o'clock they are satisfied 
and move back up to rest in the sun 
and digest their food; but as they lie 
down on the lookout, one or two sleep 
with an eye open, rising every four or 
five minutes to check the mountain- 
side. If an enemy comes in view far, 
far below, the sentry makes a soft 
snort and all are on their feet instant- 
ly, motionless and watching. If the 
grizzly, wolf or man continues on out 
of sight, a conference is held to evalu- 
ate possible danger. If the decision is 
“go,” they go. 

The second feeding takes place at 
4 p.m. You can almost set a watch by 
it. One fall my Indian guide, Charlie 
Jackson, and I were after a trophy 
Dali sheep we had spotted in a group 
of rams. We had just put behind us 
four hours of the most exhausting 
climbing I have ever known. At the 
top we crouched under the final crest 
and inched our glasses over. There 
were the rams, eight of them lying 
600 yards away on the jagged crest 
of a knife-edged ridge between two 
peaks, too far for a good shot, hazard- 
ing too great a fall for the big ram 
even if I could shoot. There was no 
closer approach. It was 12 noon. I 
turned to Charlie. Before I could ask, 
he said, “We wait until 4, then they 
come this way. All feed is on our 
side.” 

VISITOR ON THE WING 

While we waited, Charlie fell fast 
asleep in a sheep’s bed, a smoothly 
rounded depression in the meager 
high-altitude soil. I watched the rams 
through my glasses. There was no 
sentinel; they were all sentinels, twist- 
ing, turning, looking, rising, lying 
down in never-ending movement, on 
constant guard, en masse. No wonder 
they don’t get caught napping! I 
drowsed off, flat on my stomach, the 
warm midday sun on my back. Sud- 
denly the beat of enormous wings 
whistling against the air shattered 
the peace. I jerked up my head. Im- 
mediately over us a golden eagle, 
braking flaps down, taloned landing 
gear set in place, was prepared to sink 
claws into us “dead men.” Surprised 
too late to veer off in flight, he landed 
between us with an outraged scream. 
I could have touched him. His curved 
beak hung open in astonished disap- 
pointment while the malevolent yel- 
low eyes glared for a timeless instant 
before he gathered his raddled wits, 
launched himself off the crest with a 
waddling, clumsy, wingspread run 

continued 
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and sailed down the Korgc. It took 
some minutes for my breathing to 
return to normal. Charlie’s heavy 
shoulders heaved in silent laughter. 
Indians love an incident like this. By 
midwinter, doubtless it grew to a 
fable, good for an hour’s telling. 

Promptly at 4 p.m., the sheep 
moved down. We collected the big 
one, a line trophy so old he’d long 
since slipped from leadership to a 
kind of chairman-of-the-board cour- 
tesy post. 

Switching to a new mountain is an 
interesting operation to observe. Dan- 
ger lies in the timbered valley or 
draw the sheep must cross. Late in 
the afternoon, the band moves as 
close as possible to the crossing, keep- 
ing high on the mountain. There they 
set up a whole-hand watch until dark, 
surveying the entire valley for miles. 
Just at nightfall they race downhill 
in great leaps and bounds, cross the 
valley and fly up the other side at 
full till. 

ALWAYS ON GUARD 

I've observed often the rear-guard 
action in hand.s of rams. While feed- 
ing over a basin rim they will send 
one ram back over the top a few min- 
utes after their arrival to trip up any 
enemy pussyfooting after them. An 
alerted ram seeks no hiding place. 
While he is pondering a decision to 
holt he takes an awe-inspiring stance, 
appearing to grow in stature as he 
throws his head up and back. His 
great neck bulges and rounds, his fore- 
legs stiffen. He is a picture of regal 
belligerence. 

Young are horn in late May or 
early June in Alaska, around mid- 
April in the southwest of theU.S., the 
mother dropping out of her hand to 
hide alone for her confinement. She 
returns to the group when her lamb, 
or set of twins, is strong enougli to 
frisk along at her heels. She is a fine 
mother, attentive, devoted and in- 
structive until her next year's get 
pushes the youngster on his own. One 
enemy of the lamb is the eagle, who 
swoops from above to sink cruel tal- 
ons deep into his tender hack, lift and 
drop him over a precipice where the 
predator can return to feed at his 
pleasure. At 2 months of age, he has 
grown enough to be fairly safe from 
eagles, l)ut now the youngster’s wor- 
ries are wolf, lynx, cougar, wolverine 
and hunters. Bears relish sheep meat, 
but rarely are smart enough to get 
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a taste. Rocky bluffs protect the 
young one, if he sees his enemy in 
time. Against the hunter he has his 
fabulous eyesight, liis color blended 
into his surroundings and his strong 
springy legs that can carry him where 
no enemy can follow. He has every- 
thing he needs for protection, but no 
offensive weapon. So he soon learns 
to make his defense near perfect. He 
seldom looks up, as no danger comes 
to him from above. If his life runs a 
serene course for his expected 13 to 
16 years, he will remain in his partic- 
ular chain of mountain ranges, as his 
ancestors have done for countless gen- 
erations before him. He will grow 
fastidious in his choice of food, clean 
snow-melt drink, and re.sting place — 
a gentleman among animals. 

His horns, in his first two or three 
years, will grow six to nine inches. As 
the horns of sheep are not cast or shed 
at any time, each animal carries with 
him a personal biography. Each 
year adds a deep wrinkle, evidence of 
physical well-being. In good years of 
plentiful food, the wrinkle ring is 
more widely spaced. As he matures, 
the rings grow closer together until 
in his old age they’re hard to differ- 
entiate. If his head is to be desired by 
a trophy hunter, he will have to top 
40 inches on the outside curl with cor- 
responding massiveness of horn at the 
ba.se. His horns will form a full curl 
rising at the tip as high as the level of 
the eye and over the plane of the nose 
when viewed from the side. If he is a 
Rocky Mountain or desert bighorn 
he will disappoint his hunter by 
‘'brooming” the ends of his horns 
against rock and shale and fraying 
them in fights with other males. If he 
is taken by an Indian, his hide will 
make a coat and his horns form spoons 
or large ladies. In the old days, the 
best bows were made from strips of 
ram’s horn overlaid with sinew. 

Most important to the Indian, the 
sheep will be appreciated for his fine, 
fat sweet meat. Indians broil the 
whole, skinned-out head on a stick 
over the campfire, the men taking 
turns with that most prized tidbit — 
sheep's eyes. They believe that rever- 
ent eating of the eyes confers the 
power of the sheep’s vision on his 
hunter. (This conviction holds only 
for men. Let an Indian boy dare to 
eat sheep's eyes and he is forever 
blinded.) I have never met anyone 
who knows game who does not con- 
sider the meat of wild sheep the best 
of all. It has a flavor all its own, not 
continued 
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at all strong. A piece of the meat is 
considered the greatest gift even by 
local people in sheep country. Un- 
der severe conditions of weather and 
exhaustion, never have I left the 
good cuts on my sheep behind for 
eagles, but have always brought the 
meat back, staggering down the 
sheerest scree slope for the bliss of 
broiled sheep steaks. 

A sheep hunt follows a precise pat- 
tern of search and ride, search and 
climb. You need the kind of patience 
that will hold you perfectly still in a 
cramped and miserable position on 
ridge after ridge, for hours of metic- 
ulous, square-by-square scouring with 
binoculars. Every seeming stump, 
rock, shadow, bump must receive at- 
tention not once, but over and over 
again — for sometimes the rocks get 
up and walk off! You are pitted 
against an adversary who has watched 
you from his spur, if you are careless 
or unlucky, for hours before you have 
been able to see him. Added to his 
eight-power vision is the wit that can 
interpret your actions at several miles 
with astonishing accuracy. He must 
not see the slightest movement before 
you are in position to shoot. And he 
must not scent his hunter. At high 
elevations, uncertain eddies of 
wind, often going against the 
prevailing blow, may sweep an 
alarm to sheep. As these cur- 
rents flow upward, this is still 
another reason to get above the 
quarry. Yet the first impulse of 
alarmed sheep is to ascend high- 
er on any mountain on which 
they hav’e encountered danger 
or sense something disquieting. 

And the higher your ram gets, 
the more commanding is his 
vantage point over yours. 

The ideal shot enters near the 
base of the neck, high enough to 
break the spine and kill instant- 
ly, far enough back to avoid 
damage to cape and head. Not 
often is there time for such de- 
liberation. Under most condi- 
tions the conventional shoulder 
shot is best choice. Sheep take a 
lot of killing. A terribly wound- 
ed animal, unable to climb, will 
abandon his fellows in a precip- 
itous downhill flight to cover, 
where he will die a miserable 
death. Every effort should be 
made to kill clean. 

Whether you are hunting 
with rifle or camera, the best 


hunt is the most arduous. Divide 
that best into two challenges on our 
continent— the dangerous and the 
difficult. Bear hunts can be danger- 
ous, but compared to the difficult, 
such dangerous hunts, in my mind, 
rate a poor second. And a sheep hunt 
to me epitomizes the difficult; any 
other kind of hunt is mere prepara- 
tion for it. Anyone who hunts sheep 
now should, for his own pride and 
the future of game, take only tro- 
phies. Let the small- and middle-sized 
rams grow and multiply. Watch them 
and let them alone while you go for 
the real prize. You’ll feel good, and 
if you succeed, you’ll know an emo- 
tion that defies description. 

I can only say, as a summing up, 
that anyone who has spent hours and 
days at the quest and then goes into 
the mountains with another purpose, 
often will find his immediate purpose 
is neglected as he looks up, scan- 
ning the ridge lines for the majestic 
profiles of the sheep. I can remember 
one hunting trip in 42°-below-zero 
weather in the Saint Elias range of 
the Yukon. 

I was hunting wolves that day, not 
sheep, but as I always do when in 
sheep country T trained my scope 
from time to time up the high, white, 
barren foothills in the hope of spot- 



THE BARBARY SHEEP 


This exotic species, whose native habitat extends across 
northern Africa and south to French E<iuatorial Africa, 
wa-s first introduced on a New Mexico game farm in 
1941. In 1950 a second herd of 52 Barbaries wa;? re- 
lea-sed in the Canadian River area of northea-stern New 
Mexico by the state Fish and Game Department. The 
scattered herd now numbers over 400, sufficient to per- 
mit controlled hunting on a quota basis (only New 
Alexico residents are currently eligible to apply for a 
permit). Unlike native sheep, both sexes of Barbary 
carry large horns. The horns of the Barbary arc more 
loosely curled than those of the bighorn; the male Bar- 
bary is distinguished most easily from the native big- 
horn by the fringe of long, straight hair on the throat 
and upper forelegs, as shown in the portrait above. 


ting rams. And when I did, I let the 
wolves go hang. Taking a rough fix 
on the crag where I had seen the brief 
but telltale flick of motion, I plowed 
my way for two hours up through a 
hidden traverse approach. But in 
that. vast, upended mass of rock, I 
lost both my bearings and the sheep; 
none of the surrounding peaks looked 
familiar, and, as so often before, I 
was ready to admit that I had 
climbed in vain. 

Suddenly I heard a sharp cracking 
noise, breaking sharp and clear as 
sounds do in the still thin air high on 
a mountain — a tremendous whack 
that bounced back and forth among 
the rocks around me in a staccato of 
diminishing echoes: the battle sound 
of fighting rams. Nothing else can 
make that sound. Shoving snow 
ahead of me I waded upward, and 
found a ringside seat from which I 
witnessed an epic test of strength, an 
animal Olympics. 

A heavy, mature ram with full- 
curled horns was the defender, stand- 
ing guard before two ewes. He had 
carefully herded his women up onto 
a ledge and turned to meet his chal- 
lengers, a group of younger rams. 
One of them was climbing up to the 
champ now for a short preliminary 
of kneeing and shoving. At some 
kind of signal, the two turned 
back to back and walked apart 
eight lengths. Then, abruptly, 
they wheeled and charged head 
on at full speed, forelegs well 
off the ground at the instant of 
collision. Again that hollow 
smash burst out in the still, 
clean air— a sound that can be 
heard for miles. At the blow 
great ripples beginning at the 
neck waved down the backs of 
the rams, forcing them to their 
knees. After a moment’s respite 
they both rose, backed off and 
crashed horn to horn at all-out 
speed again. 

I saw the champ fight off sev- 
en challengers that day, batter- 
ing them one by one to groggi- 
ness. When at last I cautiously 
backed off and plowed my way 
down the mountain again, he 
was still going strong, filled with 
savage satisfaction, his power- 
ful neck thickened, legs stiff, 
amber-colored horns held high. 
The fierce old monarch of the 
mountain wilderness is prob- 
ably long since dead; the vision 
of him will linger in my mind 
for a long while. 
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SEE THEM ON COLOR TV! 


REAL AS LIFE ON RCA VICTOR “LIVING COLOR” TV 


Soon, the Gillette Cavalcade of Sports will take 
you to tlie World Series— in color. College foot- 
ball will thunder into your living room — in 
color. And week after week— the big dramas, 
comedies, musicals, adventure shows and many 
other programs will come to you with the 
stunning impact of Color TV! 

On RCA Victor’s performance-proved Mark 
Series, tuning is simple and accurate. Each set 
is backed by a free l-year warranty* on all 
parts and tubes (including picture tube). 

See for yourself why sports fans rave about 


S{X)rts-on-ColorT\'! Sec'Xiving Color’ TV sets 
at your RCA V'ictor dealer’s, from $495.00. 

"excluding lobor 

UonuFocturer’s noiionoHv odverllsed VHF litt price shown, subieO 
lo change. Slightly higher lar West, South. UHF optional, euro. 
SCA VICTOR FACTORY SERVICE CONTRACT. Only RCA Vidor 
TV owners can buy on RW Victor Factory SerrICB Contract for 

RCA^/fCTOK 







REVERE ii.e svealerf. shoxs n ijelow of H>0‘ i ''Orion” in j vuriclx of six les, colors. From al>oul Sb.95 at line stores everyxxherc. 



SWEATERS MEN LIKE 

Sweaters with the stay-in-shape advantages of “Orion”— 
now in a complete new selection of styles, colors, textures 


Tliis year you have even more styles 
in s w calers of "Orion” to choose from. 
Smart new style's, striking new colors, 
rich new textures — all with the mod- 
ern a<lvantagc 6 of ''Orion”, "Orion”* 
a< i ylic filter gives these sweaters lux- 
urious comfort . . . plus the ability to 


keep their shape through wearing and 
washing. "Orion” also makes these 
sweaters easy to wash. No blocking, 
111) stretching, no shaping is needed 
after wasliing. Get vourself some 
sweaters made of lOOfo "Orion” 
today. You'll love wearing ’em! 


s registered trsdemork lor its acrylic liber. Du Pont mokes fibers, not Ihe (obrics or iweolers jlxown here. 



*'‘0''Oi'‘'is Du Font's 
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ISrole The readers 


GAMBLING: THE GREATER SIN 


take over 


go to these fine stores for the 

Kewc 


Sirs: 

As one of the participatiisg witnesses 
calleti for the trial of Leo Shaffer et al. 
(A liig H’fcA- for Gumblcrti, SI, Aug. 25'i, 
1 was very much intere.sled in your com- 
ments. 

This trial, as usual when it concerns 
gamblers, was a three-ring circus with 
publicity-conscious and ambitious olfi- 
cials milking it for all it was worth. I can 
as.sure you that I and other witnes.ses who 
were either bettors or bookies fared far 
worse at the hands of our interrogators 
and inciuksitors than any of the Commu- 
nists who have been on trial in the past. 
Of course, our sin is much greater than 
those people whose only sin is the over- 
throw of our form of government and giv- 
ing u-s lock, stock and barrel to Moscow. 

The observation in your article is cer- 
tainly true “that a lot of people like to 
bet and bet big on sports events” and I 
can assure you these people are going to 
bet no matter how many laws are pas.sed. 
The sooner our Government, feileral, 
state and local, views the situation realis- 
tically and passes laws to legalize certain 
forms of wagering, the better it will be 
for everyone concerned. The government 
will get its just .share of taxes, the police 
and other officials will not he corrupted 
and you will have a higher type of person 
in the gambling bu.siness. 

The more stringent laws and harass- 
menls that are placed against gambling, 
the more of a criminal element there will 
be in the busines.s. I am happy to see 
that your fine magazine has accepted the 
fact that people like to wager on sports 
events and as long as they <lo so in mod- 
eration, and as long as there is no attempt 
at corrupting the participants in the 
sporting events, then I believe you will 
agree there is nothing morally wrong in 
wagering. 

Naturally the name below is changed to 
protect ihe innocent, or guilty, either way 
being strictly a matter of opinion. 

Thomas Andry 

New Orleans 

THE YANKEES: CONSIDER . . . 

Sirs; 

Mr. Creamer’s article on the New York 
Yankees iThe Grealenl Yankee Team 
Ever, SI, Aug. 25) draws some startling 
conclusions, which I fear are not substan- 
tiated. He casually mentions McDougald 
as “the best shortstop in the league last 
year,” and then further makes the re- 
markable observation that there is a pos- 
sibility that he’s the best second baseman 
in the league. I feel it shuuhl be brought 
to his and your attention that the “school 
of thought” to which he refers does not 
include the league players who voted Luis 
Aparicio and Nellie Fox of the Chicago 
White Sox to represent their league in 
this year’s All-Star Game. 

Mr. Creamer should have stated that 
these were his and only his opinions. 

John K. Van Atta 

Portland, Ore. 


Damyonkee lover! 
Flint, Mich. 


Dai.e A. Riker 


Sirs: 

Robert Creamer is right as rain— and 
we'll prove it come World Series time. 

Ann SPRAGtiE 

Boston 

Sirs; 

One must consider always the caliber of 
the opposition in trying for a fair apprais- 
al. This point is the principal foundation 
for my belief that the 1958 Yank.s are 
definitely inferior to the 1927, 1986 and 
1953 teams. Creamer suggests that read- 
ers see the 1958 Yankees. I have, mis- 
ter. And his remarks about the defensive 
prowesw of the team leave me gasping. 
Two and three errors per game seem to 
be the rule, not the exception. It’s the 
sloppiest fielding Y ankee club I have seen 
yet. 

Let us examine the personnel. Mantle 
is a fine player, but always an uncertain 
quantity because his legs arc brittle, lie 
has not shown these aging glimmers he is 
the equal of OiMaggio. 

I cannot see how many of today’s Yanks 
could make the 1936 team. Who could 
displace any member of an infield that 
included Gehrig, Lazzeri, Cro.setti 
and Rf)lfe? Gil McDougald would prob- 
ably be utility infielder for that combine. 
And has Berra (at his best] been the 
etjual of Bill Dickey? i think not. The 
Yankees today have only two ijuaiity 
pitchers: Turley and Ford fand Whitey 
has been having his troubles lately). 
A possible third one might be Sturdi- 
vant, but sore arm trouble has sidelined 
him. The 1936 staff was superb. As a 
matter of fact, if the Braves this fall 
can take either Turley or Ford in the 
first two games, they have an excellent 
chance of whipping the Yankees in five 
games. 

Ah, woe is us! We must face the awe- 
some probability that the annoying Mr. 
Burdette will win two games. Last Oc- 
tober I admired him even while I wanted 
to choke him for his masterful whitewash- 
ing of my Yanks! 

I enjoyed your article. It was thought- 
provoking, the sort of stuff that can be 
argued at the nearest tavern over tall 
cold gla.sses. 

James Busbee Jr. 

Atlanta 


BOXING: No. 2 IS FIRST 

Sirs: 

I’m sure that I echo the sentiment of 
all Texans when I say I’m still proud of 
Roy Harri.s. There certainly was nothing 
disgraceful in his defeat; in fact, Harris 
showed much more than most people fig- 
ured he would. 

Anyone who witnessed the fight will 
not soon forget the raw courage Roy di.s- 
played against the bombing punches of 

CU/djHKfd 


SWEATERS 

OF "ORLON”" 

shown on the opposite page 


Akron, Ohio M. O'Neil Co. 

Albany, N. Y Steefel's 

Annapolis. Md Strange & White 

Athens. Ohio Kyles Shop for Men 

Boston, Mass Conrad's 

Bronx, N. Y Alvin Murray 

Brooklyn. N. Y Lewmark’s 

Chambersburg. Pa Lyons Clothing 

Charleston, W. Va.. . Frankenberger's 

Cheraw, S. C Hamilton's 

Chicago. Ill Boynton’s 

Chicago. III. M. L. Rothschild Co. 

Chicago Hts., Ill B.G. Men's Wear 

Chillicothe, Ohio . , Al Tudor Men's Wear 

Cleveland. Ohio The May Co. 

Denver. Colo. . . The May — 0 & F 

Dover, N. H Stuart's 

Fitchburg. Mass Miller Clothing 

Flint, Mich. Davison's 

Glendale, Cal . H. S, Webb 

Greenville, S. C. . Bob's Men's Shop 

Gulfport, Mess .. Brumfield's 

Hackensack. N. J Arnold Constable 

Hempstead, L. I.. . Arnold Constable 

Houston, Texas. ... Baltelstein’s 

Indianapolis, Ind L. Strauss 

Ithaca, N. Y. . Morris Men's Store 

Jackson Heights, L. I. Washihgton Shops 
Johnson City. N. Y, Men's Quality Shop 

Kansas City. Mo Jack Norman 

Lancaster. Pa Garvin’s 

Laurel, Md. Stewart's 

Laurel. Miss Alex Loeb 

Lebanon. Pa Stein Bros. 

Lincoln, Nebr.. . .. Magee’s 

Los Angeles. Cal J. L. Robinson 

Manchester, N. H. . . Ben Richard's 
Manhasset, L. I. ... . . .Arnold Constable 

McKeesport. Pa Jaison's 

Meridian, Miss Alex Loeb 

Mission, Kansas 

Michael Scott Men's Wear 
Mobile, Ala. Gayfer’s 

Nashua, N. H. Morey’s 

New Brunswick, N. J,. . .Arnold Constable 

New Orleans. La D. H. Holmes Co. 

New Orleans, La. LaBiche's 

New Orleans. La. Rubenstein's 

New Rochelle, N. Y Arnold Constable 

New York City .. .. Arnold Constable 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.. . Amberg's 

Oceanside, Calif. Hollywood Men's Shop 
Omaha. Nebr. J. L. Brandeis Co. 

Orlando, Florida Bates Bros. Men’s Store 
Orlando, Florida . Dickson-lves Co. 

Pensacola, Florida .Gayfer’s 

Philadelphia, Pa... .Boyd's Store for Men 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Rosenbaum's 

Portland) Maine O. L. Benoit 

Rochester. N. Y McCurdy's 

Rockland, Maine Coffin’s 

Saginaw. Mich,. Heavenrich’s 

San Diego, Cal. ... Robert's 

Santa Monica, Cal. Canipbell’s 

Scranton, Pa Scranton Dry Goods 

Shaker Heights, Ohio 

Howards Men's Shop 

Shreveport, La Hearne Dry Goods 

Shreveport, La Jordan & Booth 

Shreveport, La Rubenstein's 

Studio City, Cal Harry Jacoby 

Syracuse. N. Y C. E. Chappell 

Toledo, Ohio B. R. Baker 

Toledo. Ohio Lamson Bros. 

Toledo. Ohio ... . A. O. Sprenger 

Trenton, N.J. Arnold Constable 

Wakefield. Mass Ray Parker 

Waltham, Mass Byron’s 

Washington. D. C Stewart's 

West Chester, Pa. 

Kaufman's Store for Men 
Worcester. Mass. . . Shack's Clothing 

Youngstown, Ohio. . . . Strouss Hirshberg 
Zanesville. Ohio Weber's 

*0u Font's legisteied tiademaih loi its aciylic fibte 
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EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1. N. Y. 
FOR AMERICA'S UP-TO-THE-MINUTE MEN 
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19TH HOLE continued 



First Race 1'.15 pm • Daily Double Closes 1:05 pm * Gen’l Adm. $1.95 |n*i. 
Special LIRR trains from Penn. Station and Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 

By Subway & Bus or by Car— via Parkways. Plenty of Parking Space . 
FOR RESERVED SEATS: FlELDSTONE 7-2200 




Light enough to see by . . . 



A Woitderful Work! 
of People Follow 
The Wonderful 

World of Sport 



in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


Patterson. lie conlinuiilly fought back 
under conditions to which an average 
fighter would have surrendered. 

I believe Roy will improve greatly in 
the nc.xt few months from the experience 
gained and will be a tremendous draw in 
Texas as well as the rest of the country. 
However, I think it would be a serious 
mistake if Roy ever tried to fight Patter- 
son again no matter how much he im- 
proved. He'H ju.st have to be content to 
be .second best in boxing but first in the 
heart of Texans! 

Dick Ames 

Houston 

FOOTBALL: PROOF POSITIVE 

Sirs: 

One of the questions that is most fre- 
quently argued about by football fan.s is 
whether Pennsylvania produces the best 
football players. 

This question was even raised in your 
magazine {How Colleges Gather in a New 
Crop, SI, June 18, ’56) when you sur- 
veyed the crop of Pennsylvania high 
school stars who had graduated that 
spring. To prove your point even further, 
you followed up (The Crop Begins to 
Ripen, SI, April I, '57 1 and reported on 
their successes for their respective schools 
the previous fall. 

You still did not have concrete proof 
to an.swer the question. It still was all 
theory. And yet when you had a chance 
to finally clinch your case, you ignored 
it altogether. 

On Saturday, August 9, in Her-shey, 
Pa,, the cream of the crop of Pennsyl- 
vania’s high school football stars— the 
Big 33 met the All-Americas from across 
the nation. These All-Americas were the 
standout players from the East and West 
squads of the All-America prep game held 
earlier in Memphis. It was a hard-fought 
contest that was thrilling to watch, and 
after the final whistle had blown, our 
question was answered. The Pennsyl- 
vanians were victorious by the score of 
6 0, proving once and for ail that the best 
scholastic football players in the nation 
are produced in and by Pennsylvania. 

Robin Klein 
Lakry Klein 

Harrisburg, Pa. 



gentlemanly whisky . . . 

.superbly light of body 
ycl in flavour generou.sly 
round; a whisky to he 
laken with respect and 
affection, such as went 
into its distillation, 
blending and making. 



SCOTCH WHISKY 

8S blended by the Mackinlay lamily lot lour generations 
86.8 Prool Blended Scotch Whisky • Established 1820 
Imported by Golan Import Co.. Beverly Hills, Calilornia 
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Finest Stopping Place in the 
Philadelphia-Camden area. 



HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


Just 5 min. from N.J. Tpk. 
Kxit 4; lU min. to downtown 
Phiia., closest to airport via 
new bridge. 103 air-condition- 
ed, Dorothy Draper decorated 
rooms accommodating up to 
alto. Parking for 650 cars. 
Write for color brochure. 

F. K. Clausen, Gen. Mgr. 

NOrmaridy 2-7200 


• But unfortunately, as we said a year 
ago, they do not plaj'^ football for 
Pennsylvania institutions of higher 
learning. When freshman football 
practice was called, only 12 of the 
impressive Big 33 answered the call 
at Pennsylvania schools. Tlie only 
state college to get a good share of 
local talent is resurgent Pitt with 
fi%e.-ED. 


FOOTBALL: THE FREE RIDE (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

1 ihoroughly enjoyed the Don Parker 
article on Auburn’s Red Phillips {A Free 
Ride for Big Red, SI. Aug. 25i. Certain- 
ly Auburn was well protected in a highly 
controversial piece. 

For what it is worth, let me compare 
his career with that of Penn’s Frank 
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RiepI, also a member oi the class of 1958. 

Riepl was a much-sought-after high 
school player in South River, N.J. He 
chose Pennsylvania becau.se his brother- 
in-law, Doug Reichenbach, played tackle 
there in the ’408. Riepl majored in statis- 
tics, finished just about No. 1 in his class 
and this fall will return to teach slaiistic.s 
and work toward his master’s degree. 

' .Mthough Coach Sebo wanted to hire 
Riepl as an assistant coach for ihLs sea- 
son, Rip prefers to gel on with his teach- 
ing and graduate work. 

In his first start as a sophomore Rip 
ran 108 yards for a TD against Notre 
Dame on the opening kickoff- something 
that had never been done before. 

In the player insurrection in 19.5(j 
ably covered by Joel Sayre (PitjKklv nl 
Peun: a lieal-life Drama, ST, Jan. 28, '57 1 
— Rip took no part, either pro or con. He 
liked to play football and wanted to have 
nothing to do with petty politics. 

IJke Phillips, Rip married in his junior 
year, his wife took a job to help support 
him. 

Rip had no fancy .summer job “deals.” 
He works in the post office at South River 
and last summer you folks ran a picture 
of him carrying the mail (Wonderful 
World, Aug. 19, '57i. He is doing it 
again this summer. 

Last fall Rip actually saved Sebo his 
job. As the No. 1 Quarterback, he suffered 
a broken foot in the opening game and 
missed the next five games. He came back 
to take over (he team in the last three 
games— three big victories lo give Penn 
the same winning streak now enjoyed by 
mighty Oklahoma. 

This is how a typical Ivy T.eaguer fits 
into the picture. Rip comes from the .same 
modest circumstances that surrounded 
P hillips. 

BoiJ Paul 

Philadelphia 

TENNIS: A TITLE FOR THE DEAN 



Never miss a chance to smoke Kentucky Club tobacco 


Sirs: 

An interesting .situation was highlight- 
ed by your E&D item on John Palfrey, 
the new tennis-playing dean of Columbia 
College (SI, Aug. 25). As one who might 
be called the college’s stellar example 
that scholarship and sport can mix hap- 
pily, Dean Palfrey will probably be un- 
happy to learn that his students, who 
just last year had 10 tennis courts on 
which to romp, will soon have none. 

Four of thorn were excavated last 
spring to make room for a much-needed 
new building. Five more courts are slated 
to go within the next year in favor of 
other additions to the university plant. 
The one remaining, the tradition-bound 
court in front of venerable John Jay 
Hall, has been threatening to go for the 
pa.st 100 years or so and will likely expire 
with the next puff of wind, 

While we Lions of Columbia College 
and University realize the importance of 
academic expansion, it will be hard to 
appease the tennis hunger of many of us 
who rate the game as our favorite sport. 
If Dean Palfrey comes to our aid, he will 
finally own, as all his sisters do, a national 
tennis title; for we shall crown him Na- 
tional Champion of Tennis-playing Lions. 

Raymond Lopat 

Yonkers, N.Y. 


8 QUALITY BLENDS 



STATISTICS PROVE IT! More and more men are 
switching to a pipe. And more and more are switching 
to Kentucky Club’s famous quality blends. It's the 
Ciisy way to find your personal tobacco. All brands 
guaranteed fresh. All packaged in moisture-proof Ken- 
seal Pouch that keeps your tobacco fresh, mellow and 
cool-smoking to the last pipeful. Kentucky Club, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 


AROMATIC KENTUCKY CLUB 
MIXTURE 6 tobaccos blend- 
ed for modern tastes. 
LONDON DOCK— A superb 
blend of five world-famous 
tobaccos. 

WHITEHALL — Popular with 
active men who like highly 
aromatic mixtures. 


BRUSH CREEK About the 
must expensive tobacco on 
the miirkel; and worth it. 
OONNIFORD —A mixture on 
the Kngli.sli side. 5 great 
tobaccos cut 6 ways. 
PEPER’S POUCH MIXTURE — 
Mildly aromatic and very 
smooth on tlie tongue. 



In Kentea! Couch — Suarantiid Fresh 


CROSBY SQUARE MixIure 
of 100'’, ■ domestic tobaccos. 
Natural taste and aroma. 
KENTUCKY CLUB WHITE BUR- 
LEY— Famous for smoolh, 
mild flavor and grand aroma. 


KENTUCKY CLUB 

A BLEND FOR EVERY TASTE 
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Pat on the Back 


CnrUlon MitrhrU 



PIERRE S. DU PONT IV 

‘You seldom see the big picture’ 


Unsung and unmentioned in the summer-long skir- 
mishes among the four 12-meter boats which contended 
for the privilege of defending the America’s Cup, a group 
of young men did hard labor comparable to the worst 
in Tu ‘0 Years Before the Mast. Sandwiched between the 
majestic strategy -planners aft and the headsail-setters 
forward, they engaged in everlasting struggle with the 
"coffee grinders,” the massive winches with which a 12’s 
wondrously heavy sails are trimmed. Typical of the 
winch-pumpers on all the boats is 23-year-old Pete du 
Pont, aboard the now-eliminated Weatherly. Like his 
colleagues, Pete is an accomplished skipper, with racing 


experience that ranges from Long Island Sound to the 
Baltic Sea and from his father's 64-foot schooner Barlo- 
rento to his own 12 ' ;j-foot Herreschoff Bulls-Kye. On the 
Weatherly, however, Pete’s sporting domain was lim- 
ited to battling his coffee grinder and judiciously dis- 
tributing his prone weight. "You get dog-tired grinding 
genoas that feel as though they are made of boiler plate 
instead of Dacron,’’ says Pete, speaking for all winch- 
pumpers. "The only time you get the big picture is run- 
ning downwind with spinnaker set. Then you see the 
opposition. But it is a terrific thing to have been part of 
a team so dedicated. Pm the luckiest guy in the world.’’ 


SPOHT.S lU.U'STRATEt) Sr--'. 





OLD CROW 


Since Old Crow was first produced in Kentucky's Blue Grass country 
over a century ago, it has become an American institution. Today, 
it is by far the nation’s favorite straight bourbon. At a slight 

extra cost, 86 Proof Old Crow combines magnificent old-fashioned 
bourbon flavor with modern mildness and lightness. 






MAKK TWAIIf ASKS, “I^OU, WHICH KAHRKL ARE WE USING NOW? 


The famous humorist queries the bartender at Klaproth's Taoern in Elmira. 
NetP Yorh, about the current supply of his faooritc bourbon, Old Crow. 


LIGHT • MILD 86 PROOI 


America's Favorite Uoiirbon 


THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY. , DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO 





Marked improvement in 
Marlboro filter does not disturb 


famous Marlboro flavor 

Improved filter, plus a significant break-through in cigarette 
engineering, places Marlboro among the leading filter cigarettes 
in mild smoke delivery. Now Marlboro gives you more to like 
than ever — Filter, Flavor, Pack or Box. 




